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WHEN 


THE blacksmith’s calm, ruddy face 
took on an astounded look when 
the first gas-buggy came to a jerky 
stop in front of his shop for ser- 
vice! Staring him in the face, 
was an idea new to the world! 

If you or your father owned a 
Ford, you learned something in 
those days that did more to speed 
up the automotive age than any- 
thing else, except the automobile 
itself. You learned that when 
Ford sold a car to a customer he 
followed up the sale by going to 
the best mechanic in town... the 
blacksmith, bicycle-repairman, or 
plumber ...and giving him a com- 
plete lesson in the mechanics of 


servicing automobiles! For Ford 


Blacksmith Shop in the Ford village of Greenfield, Michigan 





WE WERE YOUNGER 


not only designed, built and sold 
automobiles, but he also estab- 
lished the principle that a sale 
does not complete the transaction 
between maker and buyer, but 
creates a new obligation on the 
maker to see that the car gives 
good service. Ford’s cars were 
bound to give good service, be- 
cause he saw to it that there was 
always a local and well-respected 
mechanic who would guarantee 
that the car would do its job. 

No estimate has ever been made 
of the part played by these town 
mechanics and metal-workers in 
the development of the automo- 
bile industry. Yet it was they wko 
adopted the automobile first... 


just as it was from their shops 
that the first airplane took wings! 
It was they who made possible 
today’s system of service stations. 

Many of them, and the young 
men they trained, are essential 
elements of the nation-wide com- 
munity of Ford . . . repairmen, 
service men, agents, bankers, even 
business men of prominence, dis- 
tinguished members of their com- 
munities wherever they may be. 

Growing with the industry of 
which they are an integral part, 
the entire Ford dealer organiza- 
tion has been specially trained 
and equipped to service all Ford 
products .. . automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and airplanes! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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‘Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


This will be a happier New Year. 


A prediction: Saw-tooth recovery 
—then fireworks! 


Britain will go tariff. 


Many bonds and stocks are still 
bargains. 


1930-1931 down. 1932-33 up. 


Japan needs territory—and_ prob- 
ably will take and retain it in Man- 
churia. 


Expect lower sterling. 


A forecast: April 5 prices will con- 
trast markedly with October 5 lows. 


Another: Russia will go haywire. 


Other wunderpriced commodities 


will follow wheat. 


Racketeering is on the run. 


Why should railway boom wages 
be exempt? 


Look for an unexciting Presiden- 
tial campaign, with Hoover saying 
little. 


American investments still are 
safest. 


Cotton looks as cheap as wheat. 


Employment should rise before the 
Sap rises. 


The shake-down has wakened-up 
many managements. 


ee 


Make the last six weeks of ’31 
count, 


Now's the time to advertise as 
never before! 
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nsist on these STANDARDS 
jor BUSINESS AIR TRAVEL” 


The experienced air traveller has learned to discriminate in his use 
of air transportation. He looks for organized, carefully managed 
air lines ...and demands certain established standards of air travel. 


He looks for EXPERIENCE, such as is provided by American Airways, with 
its six years’ experience and 23,000,000 miles of airway operation. 


... for DEPENDABILITY, assured by a capable, responsible personnel, in- 
cluding veteran Air Mail pilots and a “ground force” carefully schooled to 
furnish the finest in modern air transportation. 


... for SAFEGUARDS — modern, government approved planes and engines 
adapted to flying conditions in the localities where they are used and main- 
tained at high efficiency through regular, vigilant overhaul. And for radio- 
telephone equipment — found on all American Airways’ planes. 


. +. for COMFORT, like that in American Airways’ planes — adjustable arm- 
chairs, wide windows, controlled ventilation. 


... for CONVENIENCE — reservations easily obtained, and all travel needs 
and wishes thoughtfully cared for throughout his trip. 


For literature on travel pianning service, ana reservations, call or write any 
American Airways office, leading hotel, travel agency, or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 2. 


GULF 









Air Mail Connecting 

Passenger 58 Major 
Express American 
Services Cities 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


a things 
are happening in American business, 
in this year 1931. 

The casual spectator, reading only 
newspaper accounts that reflect the 
difficulties which business is en- 
countering, or the business man who 
is not himself alert to change and the 
need for change, may see in this pres- 
ent year only “grief.” Nor is it to be 
expected that those personal victims 
of the present circumstances who are 
completely without occupation, will 
see things in any other light. 

Nevertheless, far-reaching and 
fundamental changes are _ taking 
place. In same cases, these changes 
are due to altered conditions which 
will presumably never get back again 
to their 1929 status. In other cases 
they are the result of voluntary 
changes made by the managements of 
individual corporations in recognition 
of the fact that time-tried methods of 
operation are in many cases outworn 
and totally inadequate to the success- 
ful conduct of business now and in 
the future. 

What some of these changes are 
were strikingly set forth by W. J. 
Donald of the American Manage- 
ment Association in the September 
15th issue of ForsBes. Since the pub- 
lication of this article, Forses’ edi- 
tors have had repeated requests from 
readers to reveal in greater detail in 
future issues the nature of some of 
these profound alterations. 

An article that is now in prepara- 
tion for early publication by two busi- 
ness men who have had unusual op- 
portunities to observe what is hap- 
pening in the field of distribution, 
will reveal some six or seven rather 
startling trends that are now current. 
These trends are likely to affect the 
business of every organization which 
sells to the public or manufactures 
goods which are sold to the public 
by others. Some of these trends 
have begun with the housewife and 
their influence has carried back until 
they affect not only the retailer and 
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How to provide a 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 








$250 a Month 


beginning at age 55, 60, or 65 































HIS new Retirement Income Plan enables you to retire at 
55, 60, or 65 with a monthly income of $100, $250, $300, 
or more. 
Suppose you want to retire at 60 on $250 a month. You make 
sure of: 1. An income of $250 a month for yourself, beginning 
at age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 2. A life income for 
your wife if you die before age 60. 3. A monthly income for 
yourself if, before a stated age, serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for good. 
A Retirement Income may be paid for in monthly install- 
ments. It goes into effect the minute you pay your first install- 
ment. Even if you should become totally disabled, you would 
not need to worry because your installments would be paid by us. 
The Phoenix Mutual is an 80-year-old company with 
$600,000,000 insurance in force. An interesting 28-page free 
book fully explains the Retirement Income Plan. No cost. No ¥ 
obligation. Send for your copy now. ; 


PHOENIX MUTUAL Het 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 4 
639 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. << ie 


Please send booklet giving me full information about your new es S* 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 
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; CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
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CALUMET, MICHIGAN 
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i R. L. AGASSIZ. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

} JAS. MAC NAUGHTON, PRESIDENT 

} J. G. BENNETTS. ASSIST. TREAS. &@ CHIEF CLERK 
i E. C. MESSNER, PURCHASING AGENT 


April 6, 1931 


| “Throughout 
| This Whole Transaction—”’ 


46 


..... Lhroughout this whole transaction 
our experience with Stone & Webster has 
been a most agreeable one, and should the 
occasion arise in the future for further 
construction work of this or a similar kind 
and I should have anything to say about it, 
I should ceftainly want Stone & Webster to 


do it.” 
Sincerely 


President 











Power Plant for the 
AHMEEK MILL 
Hubbell, Michigan 
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the wholesaler but also the manu- 
facturer. Others have commenced 
with the manufacturer and extended 
their influence in the other direction. 
So subtle and far-reaching are their 
effects that it is difficult to tell where 
they will end. 

Incidentally, while we are speak- 
ing of surprising results for the year 
1931, mention ought to be made of 
the information about actual 1931 
marketing results, which has been 
gathered together on page 19 of this 
issue. 


ce editors and W. J. 
Donald, by the way, have been con- 
ferring on another set of changes 
which at the present moment con- 
stitute something of a challenge to 
business. 

Recently the proposals of the 
Swope Plan burst upon the political 
and business world with something 
of the effect of a bomb. The opposi- 
tion which has here and there been 
aroused seems largely to have been 
based on complete, or at least vital, 
misunderstanding of Mr. Swope’s 
proposals. The fact is that Mr. 
Swope’s suggestions were in part a 
very natural outgrowth of the work 
which has been successfully carried 
on for a number of years by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (NEMA) and the other part 
a natural outgrowth of the human 
experiments of General Electric 
Company. 

Certain of our trade associations 
have in their constructive activities 
gone far beyond common knowledge 
about them. On the other hand, it 
is probably fair to say that the aver- 
age trade association is still living in 
a past age, seemingly unconscious of 
the new responsibilities thrust on it 
by social and economic change, and 
the new opportunities now open to 
it. To say the least, there is a decided 
conflict of opinion among trade asso- 
ciation executives to-day. This con- 
flict has found open expression in a 
number of meetings, and is causing 
considerable uneasiness in some 
quarters. Mr. Donald has been a 
definite exponent of certain of the 
newer views of association responsi- 
bility, not necessarily of the type rep- 
resented by Mr. Swope’s proposals, 
but perhaps equally vital. 

The trade association, be it remem- 
bered, has a direct entry to the 
pocketbook of tens of thousands of 
American business corporations. It 
is to the interest of every responsible 
business executive to see that every 
association to which his company con- 
tributes is awake to the necessities of 
current conditions. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


WHAT IS FTER a man has amassed 
THE REAL enough money, what is the 
REWARD real reward for work? I have 
FOR WORK? momentarily stumped more than 

one man by asking: “Just what are 
you working for, what do you hope to get out of it: 
What is your goal?” Many men keep working like slaves 
simply because they early acquired the habit, and never 
stopped, after they had amassed a competency, to ponder 
why they kept on and on engrossed in the daily grind. 
Most men tell themselves that they continue exerting 
themselves to the utmost because they feel that what they 
are doing is helpful to the world—as well as to their 
pocketbooks. In reality, what animates many men of 
large affairs is thirst for power. A smaller number are 
possessed by love of money. Ambition, a desire to achieve, 
motivates still others. Some frankly covet fame. A num- 
ber have as their main goal the raising of themselves, 
and more especially their children, into the ranks of 


capital-S Society—if one can call that “raising.” 


Congratulating the ultra-busy head of a very large or- 
ganization on his birthday, I expressed the hope that he 
would long continue to find zest in his work. Here is his 
reply: “Speaking of finding zest in directing large-scale 
activities: In the final analysis the ‘zest’ finds its reward 
principally, it seems to me, in the opportunities that are 
offered for more work, demanding greater ‘zest.’ What 
hounds for punishment we are!” 

Which opens up the question, How much 
ment” should we voluntarily invite, shoulder; and how 
much reward should we seek? In other words, what is 
the most sensible course to follow? What are the most 
worthwhile things in life after one’s financial problems 
have been solved ? 


“punish- 


If we can’t be cheerful, let’s be as cheerful as we can. 


FORBES 


WHO’S ID you know that Henry Ford 
WHERE has lost first place in the motor 
IN AUTO world? While in Detroit the other 
WORLD day I investigated the relative rank, 

in point of sales, of different popu- 
lar cars. Registration statistics for the first nine months 


of this year follow: Chevrolet, 504,904; Ford, 470,860; 
Buick, 74,343; Plymouth, 70,387; Pontiac, 64,647. Gen- 
eral Motors, it will be seen, has won first, third and fifth 
places. The two most significant revelations are the over- 
topping of Ford by Chevrolet and the sudden bound into 
popularity by Walter P. Chrysler’s new Plymouth. His 
slogan, “Floating Power,” has captured public imagination. 

Almost every motor-maker is launching new models 
this year-end. Buick, for example, showed me 26 new 
models, all embodying intriguing innovations. Detroit 
and vicinity will be kept reasonably busy this Winter 
stocking up dealers with new models, so that employment 
conditions will be better than a year ago. General Motors, 
I learned from Richard H. Grant, commander-in-chief 
of sales, is budgeting the greatest sales promotion expen- 
ditures ever planned—convincing testimony of G. M. 
executives’ confidence in the future. 

The automotive industry led the country out of the 
depths of depression in 1921-1922. Will history repeat 
itself ? 


The biggest isn’t always the best. 


Look for worries and you'll find them. 


It isn’t age that determines one’s worth. 


Don’t lean on your past record; make new ones. 
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But He’s Getting Over lt 





The Elephant and the Mouse 
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JOHN BULL URRAH for John Bull! He 
DETERMINED has proclaimed convincingly to 
TO SEE IT the world that he is determined to 
THROUGH see it through. The British election 


will rank high in history. It probably 
will mark a decline in the drift towards Socialism, Com- 
munism and other radicalism throughout the world. 
Exactly what it conveyed to the mind of Russia’s iron 
dictator, Stalin, would be worth knowing; it may be that 
he saw in it the death-knell of all his fantastic dreams 
of tyranny over human freedom. Somehow, the full 
significance of the epochal event has not been grasped in 
America. Had Socialistic Labor triumphed in Britain, the 
rest of the “capitalistic” world would have trembled. John 


Bull has reiterated in ringing tones his readiness to face 
supreme difficulties manfully, regardless of the sacrifice 
entailed. ’Tis a famous victory for honor and honesty. 

Don’t expect, however, immediate restoration of gold 
payments by the Bank of England. Revaluing of the 
pound sterling must not be, and doubtless will not be, 
prematurely attempted. 


Resolved: No moratorium on cheerfulness. 


What scope these days for kindliness! 


Even the greatest rivers have slow-going stretches. 
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SHOULD HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
INTERSTATE mission was charged by Con- 
COMMISSIONERS gress with the responsibility of 
BE CAST OUT? seeing to it that America’s railroads 

were given opportunity to earn a 
reasonable return on their property investment. The facts 
and figures show that the Commission has fallen down 
on its job. When times were good and other corpora- 
tions were earning generous surpluses, the Commission 
issued ruling after ruling inimical to the railroads’ finan- 
cial wellbeing. First one rate, then another, then another 
was reduced. Restriction followed restriction. More and 
more the Commission encroached upon the prerogatives 
of management. When the safety of the many billions 
of dollars invested in railway securities by American 
citizens became alarmingly impaired, the Commission re- 
fused to accede to demands that increased freight rates 
be sanctioned. The palliative proposed by the Commis- 
sion was that the stronger roads collect extra rates on 
certain commodities from their shippers and hand the 
money over as a dole to the weaker roads. 

In short, whereas Congress created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to exercise regulation, the Commission 
has tended to bring about strangulation. 

Any president of a corporation who bungled as badly 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission has bungled 
would lose his job. Why should not the present Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners lose theirs? Instead of 
business statesmanship, they have exhibited disastrous 
shortsightedness. They have imperiled the most vital 
(apart from agriculture) of our national industries. They 
have inflicted needless losses amounting to billions, losses 
borne in most instances by individuals and families ill able 
to bear them. 

These Commissioners have arrogated to themselves 
greater and greater powers until they have constituted 
themselves the overlords, dictators and virtual managers 
of all the railroads in the United States. Yet it is entirely 
safe to say that not one of them would be engaged, were 
he relieved to-morrow, to run a single American railroad. 
Isn’t this an incongruous, intolerable situation? Aren't 
bigger regulators needed? 


ONE RAIL NE railway president of na- 
PRESIDENT tional prominence takes issue 
DEFENDS with this writer’s criticism of the 
COMMISSION Interstate Commerce Commission’s 


recent ruling. He writes, in part: 
“So many matters of possible controversy are involved in 
the decision that I would feel reluctant to pass upon it at 
this time in quite such definite terms as you used. You 
say: ‘Can you imagine the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion being ordered to help out weak sisters in the steel 
industry,’ and I hasten to reply, ‘No, I cannot imagine 
such a thing concerning the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, ForsEs MaGaziNeE or any other industry car- 
ried on as a private enterprise and on that account free 
from public regulation.’ I think your question loses its 
point somewhat when consideration is given to the fact 
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that the railroads are not private industries, at least not 
in the same sense. The railroads are subject to a very 
complete measure of governmental regulation, the legal- 
ity of which has been upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Consequently your comparison throws little real light on 
the matters involved.” 

I cannot imagine this long-headed railway president 
advocating a labor dole. Yet what the Commission pro- 
poses is nothing more or less than a railway dole. If 
strong roads are forbidden to accumulate cash surpluses 
in fat times, how long will they remain strong when 
inevitable lean times come? The Commission’s economics 
are all wrong, utterly un-American, Socialistic, impossible. 


Inspiration comes to him who works, not waits. 


WAR Ww** Debt revision is inescap- 
DEBT able. France knows that. She 
REVISION knows that the alternative to re- 
INESCAPABLE vision is revolution in Germany. 

President Hoover acted in the 


nick of time. France held back and haggled. Premier 
Laval unquestionably has had his eyes opened by Hoover. 
He now knows that America’s ultimatum is: “The next 
move is up to you, up to you Europeans. It’s your picnic 
more than ours. We'll help—but we won’t hold the bag.” 
Hence, M. Laval’s eagerness to confer with Germany. 
His country has more than any other to fear from Ger- 
man revolution and “‘redism.”’ France, having found that 
coercion could be carried no farther successfully, has 
become reconciled to co-operation. Even her mountains 
of gold would avail little were she to persist in arousing 
the enmity of Germany, Great Britain, the United States. 

The outlook now is for amicable revision—and for 
reasonable disarmament. 


FORD ENRY FORD dramatically an- 
ABANDONS nounced, when President 
WAGE Hoover, immediately after the 
THEORY panic, called together America’s 

largest employers to obtain a 


promise that they would not cut wages, that the way to 
cure depression was, not to lower wages, but to increase 
them; and, suiting his action to his word, he proclaimed 
a dollar-a-day rise in all Ford employee rates. Mr. 
Ford's spectacular behaviour aroused popular plaudits, 
but other employers and economists felt skeptical. 

Mr. Ford discovered that even he cannot abrogate or 
defy basic economic law. After heroically paying out 
higher wages for twenty-two months at a cost of over 
$35,000,000, the Ford Company quietly abandoned its 
unworkable policy by restoring the old minimum wage 
rate of $6 a day. Mr. Ford’s pet theory has been that 
high wages make prosperity. Others, including Albert 
H. Wiggin, head of America’s largest bank, contend that 
it is prosperity that makes high wages possible, not 
the reverse. It must have cost Mr. Ford dearly, mentally, 
to find himself compelled to take backwater. 
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T is a fair guess that more 

laboratory-developed and scien- 

tifically tested products will 
enter the stream of American 
economic life in this “dull” year of 
1931 than ever before. And if 
this guess is wrong, at least it can be 
said with certainty that 1931 has seen 
more new developments, full of 
promise of both direct and indirect 
stimulation of business, than did any 
comparable period of business de- 
pression. 

In one company alone, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), close to 
a thousand scientists, technologists 
and others are engaged in a broad and 
highly coordinated program of scien- 
tific research. The company has sub- 
sidiaries at Bayonne, N. J.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Baytown, Tex.; Sarnia, 
Canada, and elsewhere. The research 
carried on in all of them is directed 
or coordinated by the Standard Oil 
Development Company, the largest 
group of its kind in the American 
petroleum industry. 

The development of this immense 
scientific organization from the group 
of a few hundred research men which 
served the company in 1927 is a 
striking indication of the position 
which research activities hold today, 
as compared with four years ago. 

Four years ago, the best the petro- 
leum industry could do on an average 
was to extract half a barrel of gaso- 
line from a barrel of crude oil. For 
every gallon of gasoline which was 
produced to meet the growing demand 
for motor car, motor truck, motor 
bus, and airplane fuel, there was a 
gallon of heavy fuel oil and other 
residue to be got rid of in some way. 
The net result was that the market 
was overloaded with fuel oil, which 
dropped so low in price that in many 
centers close to refineries it drove 
coal from its recognized position as 
the standard source of cheap power. 
30th the coal and fuel oil markets 
were being demoralized. 

Today, thanks to research and 
business enterprise, the picture is en- 
tirely different. From a barrel of 
crude oil it is now possible to make 
a fraction over a barrel of gasoline! 

The explanation involves a dra- 
matic episode of modern business. 

It happens that Walter C. Teagle, 
president of New Jersey Standard, is 
one of the few American executives 
—perhaps the only head of a really 
large company—who, if he so desired, 
could step into one of his own labora- 
tories, don a rubber apron, and go to 
work with his chemists. When Teagle 
graduated from Cornell University 
in 1899 he was invited to return the 
following year and teach chemistry. 
Instead, he took a job firing a still 
in his father’s oil refinery, but to this 


day he is a keen advocate of organ- 
ized research. 

Teagle and other Standard Oil ex- 
ecutives realized the seriousness of 
the situation which confronted the in- 
dustry, with growing quantities of 
heavy fuel oil on its hands after every 
increase in gasoline production. 
Over in Germany they knew the I. 
G. Farbenindustrie (German “dye 
trust’) had learned how to turn Ger- 
man brown coal into gasoline and 
related products by liquefying it. A 
conference between the two com- 
panies was the natural result. 

Coal, of course, is carbon. Petro- 
leum products are hydrocarbons, or 
unions of hydrogen with carbon. 
What the German scientists were 
doing was to cause hydrogen (one of 
the two chemical constituents of 
ordinary water) to unite with the 
carbon molecules of coal. 

To Standard Oil scientists it ap- 
peared probable that hydrogenation 
would be applicable to crude oil and 
its derivatives, as well as to coal. 
So Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
acquired development rights on the 
hydrogenation process for the world 
outside of Germany, and after three 
years of extensive research a way 
was found to apply the process to 
petroleum on a commercial scale. 

The pro- 
cess of hy- 
drogenation 
simply con- 
sists in add- 
ing hydro- 
gen to the 
heavy resi- 
dues of pe- 
troleum and 
building 
them up into 
gasoline and 
other light products, just as water is 
added to soup which has boiled down 
and become too thick, 

In a word, by means of hydro- 
genation, the oil man will be able to 
take any one of his constantly vary- 
ing types of raw materials and adapt 
them to suit his market demands for 
finished products. The process is 
now being used on a commercial scale 
at refineries of the Standard Oil 
(N. J.) subsidiaries at Bayway and 
Baton Rouge. The process has been 


licensed to close to a score of other oil 
companies so that when fully devel- 
oped its benefits will be available to 
the industry and public on a national 
and even international scale. 

After all, though, it is not the spec- 
tacular developments that make for 
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1000 Research Men Push 


widespread and permanent business 
progress. Results, American business 
knows today, comes from effective 
organization. 

I asked one of the company’s re- 
search directors just what permanent 
benefits the oil industry could attrib- 
ute directly to research. 

“Well,” the answer was, “the most 
interesting and profitable result, | 
suppose, is the number of new 
products research has given to us. 

“We found that naphthas, for ex- 
ample, were valuable as a cleaning 
fluid and for diluting lacquers; that 
white oils yield hundreds of medicinal 
products; that, combined with toxic 
materials (which are fatal to insects 
but perfectly harmless to human be- 
ings) certain refined oils could be 
made into insecticides. Waxes and 
greases were developed—the latter by 
compounding heavy oils with certain 
soaps—and petroleum jelly yielded 
salves, creams and ointments. 

“*Then 
look at 
the va- 
rious al- 
cohols. 












“Tsopropyl alcohol, for ex- 
ample, finds commercial use in lini- 
ments, hair tonics, rubbing alcohols, 
perfumes, cosmetics and other prod- 
ucts. Even asphalt has not been neg- 
lected and to-day only half the out- 
put of the product’is used for roads, 
the remainder going into roofing 
shingles, briquettes, paint and auto- 
mobile tire constituents and other 
uses. 

“Tt is the same way with lubricants. 
Not so long ago hypoid gears, which 
are a sort of cross between worm 
gears and the ordinary tooth or spur 
gear, came out in the differential 
mechanism of some heavy trucks. 
They developed high pressures and a 
shearing action so severe that ordi- 
nary petroleum lubricants were un- 
equal to the job. The answer was 
found in the shape of a compounded 
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Standard Oil Co. of N. J. Ahead 


By E. B. LYMAN 


lubricant introducing a lead com- 
pound into the product. Our insecti- 
cide, Flit, various medical products 
and many others are further exam- 
ples of how a valuable commercial 
outlet has been found for a petroleum 
derivative by going beyond the 
hydrocarbon field and borrowing an- 
other substance to assist in the job.” 

Ethyl gasoline, a product of col- 
laboration between the Standard and 
General Motors, is an even more 
familiar instance of how research has 
called an outside member of the 
chemical family (tetraethyl lead, in 
this case) into partnership. 

“What about the future?” I asked. 
Dr. Per K. Frolich, assistant director 
of the company’s research labora- 
tories at Bayway, answered this one. 
He had delivered a paper touching 
on that subject before the American 
Chemical Society recently. Here is 
the substance of his remarks. 

The oil industry’s brightest outlook 
for the future, perhaps, is the assur- 
ance of a permanent supply of raw 
material. For when oil itself gives 

out—which is a 









good many years off yet, geologists 
believe—the almost unlimited re- 
serves of coal, shale and tar will be 
available to the oil refiner through 
the hydrogenation process. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Germany, having com- 
paratively little oil production, is al- 
ready mining its brown coal which is 
close to the surface of the ground, 
and liquefying it into gasoline and 
other products. 

In the line of future uses of petro- 
leum derivatives, the picture is even 
more interesting. A wide range of 
dyes, for example, together with 
foodstuffs and even artificial silk, 
could be produced from nothing more 
than petroleum and air. Still another 
line of future development is indi- 
cated by experiments with so-called 
inhibitors. An inhibitor is just the 
opposite of a catalyst, which is a sub- 
stance called in to speed up slow, 
stubborn and even otherwise impos- 
sible chemical reactions. The inhibi- 
tor, consequently, tends to retard or 
prevent normal chemical reaction. 

The most recent example of dis- 
covery and development in petroleum 
chemistry is so very recent that 
authoritative information about it was 
given to members of the American 
Petroleum Institute only on Novem- 
ber 10. 

This new product is an oil which 
can be add- 
ed to motor 
oils in min- 


ute quanities 
—one per 
cent. or as little as a quarter of one 
per cent.—just as tetraethyl lead is 
added to gasoline to make ethy) gas, 
with ‘interesting results. 

The paraffine which is in most mo- 
tor oils, before they are finished, has 
a sort of Jekyll-Hyde personality. 
In one sense it is the chemical base 
of the crude oil from which most 
motor oils are made, and is a highly 
efficient aid to good lubrication. 
Looked at in another way it is the 
name given to petroleum wax, and is 
a mischief-maker. Hence the reason 
for developing the new product. 

It costs the oil industry a lot of 
money to press wax crystals out of 
motor oil. It has cost plenty to edu- 


cate the automobile owner that it is 
necessary for him to have a ‘“de- 
waxed” product in his crankcase if 
his motor oil is to be kept from going 
into a huddle at the approach of foot- 
ball weather through congealing of 
the wax particles in it. Yet a certain 
amount of wax in a motor oil would 
be highly beneficial—if any way 
could be found to keep the oil flowing 
freely when the snow flies. 

What the new product developed 
by Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany does, in a nutshell, is to permit 
the motorist to use this valuable, 
partly dewaxed oil without its becom- 
ing sluggish in cold weather. 

Quite apart from its interest as a 
product of Standard Oil’s thousand- 
man research, here is a development 
so significant, so typical of what is 
going on quietly behind the scenes in 
industry today that I cannot help 
wondering whether, after all, the de- 
pression is anything more than a cur- 
tain, And if behind that curtain, 
business, having cleared away the 
scenery from the last act, is not set- 
ting the stage for an entirely new and 
more impressive pageant. A scene 
which would feature new branches 
of existing industries with new dis- 
tributing organizations, new oppor- 
tunities for employment and a new 
stimulation for the much-prayed-for 
circulation of consumers’ dollars. 

No effort is being made to “push” 
the new product. Although exhaus- 
tive tests have been made, both in 
the laboratory and on the road, 
Standard technologists preferred to 
let the oil prove itself in commercial 
use first. Further than that there is 
the matter of supply. At the present 
time the company has production at 
its Bayonne refinery, but that is all. 
The simple fact that, although the 
new product has been on the market 
little more than two months, unadver- 
tised, no further business is being 
solicited until present facilities can be 
expanded, is significant enough. 

There is no thought that the new 
material will set the world afire. It 
is not expected to revolutionize the 
oil business. Nor will it be the per- 
cussion cap of a new industrial boom. 
One wisp of grass does not make a 
haystack, but the cuttings from a 
whole field make quite a pile. 

It is natural, in these times, for 
people to look for saviors. Eyes are 
cast eagerly about, scanning the hori- 
zon for some one tremendous new 
industry which may give to business 
the impetus which in the periods fol- 
lowing previous depressions has come 
from the growth of the motor indus- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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66 O you know that hundreds 

and hundreds of thousands 
of men, women, and children own 
real estate bonds today?’ exclaimed 
many a real estate bond salesman to 


a prospective customer, in 1926, 
when his securities were riding high 
on the crest wave of public favor. 
“Do you know that they are the 
most popular of all investment bonds? 
Billions of dollars of savings have 
been invested in these safe securities! 
These bonds are actually more popu- 
lar today than all kinds of bonds 
taken together were before the war!” 
That was only five brief years ago. 
Now, in 1931, the picture has 
changed overwhelmingly, and with 
tragic results to a large proportion cf 
the nation’s small investors. Out of 
ten billion dollars’ worth of real estate 
bonds now outstanding, according to 
an estimate made last May by the 
Real Estate Bond Committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America, only four billion appear 
sound and secure, while the balance, 
amounting to six billion dollars— 
more than half of the total amount of 
savings bank deposits in the country 
threaten anything from fractional loss 
to complete loss to their holders. 
This is a problem that has been 
brought bitterly and sternly home to 
the hearts of hundreds of thousands 
of those who invested their surplus, 
and in most cases the savings of years, 


estate bonds. 

“The situation is one of the 
blackest spots in our present 
financial outlook,” is the grim 
summary of the Committee. 
It calls to mind the timber and 
irrigation bond debacle of 25 
years ago. 

Even in the case of the pre- 
ferred and presumably secure 
four billion, the bonds can be 
marketed only at a consider- 
able loss. 

The output of new issues 
has dropped for the present 
to nothing. For some time 
past, there has been no house of issue 
that claimed in its advertising that 
it specialized in real estate bonds, 
offered them, or maintained a market 
for them. 

Whence the debacle? Is it the de- 
pression? Over-construction? Over- 
enthusiasm? Loose methods of fi- 
nancing? Greed? Or even, in cer- 
tain cases—fortunately a small mi- 
nority—outright crookedness ? 

Surely, under proper conditions, 
real estate bonds should be among the 
safest of securities. being, as they are, 
mortgages on “improved, income- 
producing, well-located properties 
situated in the larger cities of the 
United States.”’ Is not the land the 
basis and the source of all wealth? 
What is better than a good mort- 
gage? 

The old and convincing definition 
ran about as follows: An issue of 
real estate bonds is simply a first 
mortgage on improved property, di- 
vided up into parts, which thus can 
be sold to many investors. The defi- 
nition is simple enough, and is cor- 
rect as far as it goes. But the real 
estate bond issue differed from an 
old-fashioned first mortgage in one 
important factor. The ordinary mort- 
gage on improved property is a lien 
on land and existing improvements, 
land and a completed building. 

But the real estate bond, as it was 
sold to investors, dealt in futures. 


or even of a lifetime, in real , 
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—and what 


By HORACE 


Probably 95 per cent of these issues 
were sold to finance the erection of 
new buildings on land covered by 
the mortgage indentures. For many 
years, this difference seemed trivial 
because of the great shortage in 
office and apartment space caused by 
the war. Demand exceeded supply. 
New buildings were readily and 
quickly absorbed into the nation’s 
economic structure, and promptly 
(filled with tenants. 

' But when conditions changed, and 
the shortage was filled by high-pres- 
sure construction, and supply ex- 
ceeded demand, this difference as- 


‘sumed major and ominous impor- 


tance. In other words, there was an 
era of promotion of new building 
construction, due in large part to easy 
and convenient methods of financing 
through real estate bonds that re- 
sulted as all over-extended promo- 
tions result, in a glutted market, in 
falling values and rentals, and in 
acute unhappiness to builders, bank- 
ers, and investors. Particularly, the 
blow has fallen with bitter heaviness 
on the last category. 

There were three interlocking fac- 
tors that caused most of the grief. 
These were, first, high cost of build- 
ing materials and labor, second, ex- 
aggerated profits to many dealers, and 
third, too “‘full’? bond issues, run- 
ning in many cases far beyond a 
proper proportion of the loan to the 


value of the mortgaged pronertv. 


Let us take up costs first. For 
years it seemed that commodity 
prices, including materials and labor, 
had reached a high, almost level 
plateau, extending gently, perhaps 
with gentle undulations, but without 
a hint of a declivity or even a gentle 
downslope on the other side. 

So bond issues were put on a basis 
of post-war prices and building costs. 
Their sponsors believed, for the most 
part in good faith, that even if costs 
did decline—‘‘of course’ they could 
not decline much—proper amortiza- 
tion, or gradual prepayment of the 
bond issue by retiring part of the 
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bounds in advance of the maturity 
date, would take care of the decline 
and protect investors from loss. 

The costs admittedly were high— 
high beyond all precedent. But they 
seemed justified by conditions, for all 
costs were high. 

But what about values, as distin- 
guished from costs? 

It is comparatively easy to find the 
approximate value of a piece of real 
estate consisting of land and a com- 
pleted building. It is all in the day’s 
work to savings bank appraisers, 
who as a rule are instructed to err, if 
at all, on the side of conservatism. 

But the appraisal of a _ building 
about to be constructed, and the land 
thereunder, is a complicated prob- 
lem which raises neat ques- 
tions in real estate, law and 
economics, 


the property value. 


into many 
millions of 
dollars. 
First, the land. Its 
cost may be only a de- 
ceptive indication of its 
value. If it was bought 
against heavy competi- 
tion, its value may be less 
than its cost. If, as 
usually is the case in 
a large operation, the 
land represents an “as- 
sembled” plot, its value 
may be much more than 
cost. “Assembling a 
plot” is one of the most 
delicate and most tricky 
operations in real estate 
—the word being used 
with no implication of 
“shenanigan.” If the 
builder, working through, 
probably, several brokers, 
buys five separate ad- 
joining parcels of real 
estate from five different 
owners, to form one 


collect on them.” 


: -2 “If you own bonds, don’t get 
especially if frightened. They still have 
Don’t sell them for a 
values run song and let someone else 


large and important parcel, he has 
created new values and the new, large 
plot will be worth, as a rule, much in 
excess of the combined value of the 
five small lots. This difference in 
value is known as “plottage,” and 
must be taken account of in apprais- 
ing the land. This factor is fully 
recognized in real estate practise and 
law, though the appraisal often is a 
matter of dispute. 

Far greater are the difficulties of 
appraising the building about to be 
put up. The number of cubic feet is 
an unreliable guide. The appraisal 
must be built un by items. These in- 
clude cost of labor and material, the 
fees of the general contractor and the 
architect (which are only a higher 
type of labor), and carrying charges. 
This last in turn includes such items 
as interest, taxes, insurance during 
construction, and cost of financing, 
which includes the profits of the in- 
vestment banker who underwrites and 
markets the bond issue. 

This cost of financing is the second 
factor, and in too many cases was the 
Ethiopian in the winter’s kindling 
wood. For cost of financing is like a 
rubber blanket—it can be stretched. A 
reasonable charge for such services is 
generally recognized by various state 
securities commissions, and by the 
courts, as part of the legitimate costs 
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of the new operation—and this is true 
of public utility and industrial plants 
and railroads, as well as of buildings. 
If the banker charges 8 per cent., he 
pockets a gross profit of $80,000 on 
an issue of $1,000,000, and this $80,- 
000 is a recognized construction cost. 

The better real estate bond houses 
were reasonable in such charges—as 
is attested by the approval of many 
state commissions—but the majority 
were not. Instead, commissions of 
15, 20, 25 per cent., and even more, 
were common, laying on many a prop- 
erty a burden of outrageous financing 
charges that turned out to be far more 
than it could bear, and foredooming 
it to failure from the very start. 

The investor in real estate bonds 
was completely at the mercy of the 
appraisal of the mortgaged property, 
and therefore at the mercy of the ap- 
praiser, in a complicated estimate of 
value that left endless opportunities 
for laxity or downright fraud. 

The appraisers varied. They were 
good, bad, and indifferent—the ma- 
jority being included in the two last 
classes. Certain firms selling bonds 
on properties in boom communities 
made a brave show of virtue by em- 
ploying “independent and unbiased 
appraisers,’ such as local real estate 
boards and chambers of commerce, 
men wholly guiltless of conservatism. 
Some independent appraisers, with 
reputations to sustain, gave honest 
valuations ; others gave what the pro- 
moters desired them to give. 

So appraisals in far too many cases 
were inflated like toy balloons, to a 
bursting point. 

Early in the real estate bond boom, 
investment dealers decided that, on 
account of amortization and for other 
reasons, they could with safety float 
bond issues somewhat exceeding the 
old limit of 60 per cent. of the value of 
the mortgaged property, fixed by law 
in New York and some Eastern states 
as the limit for savings banks. But 
in the rush of competition and the 
pressure from builders, the third fac- 
tor came into play. Many threw pru- 
dence to the winds, and made loans 
far in excess of that figure, as high 
as 80, 90, and even 100 per cent. of 
“sound value’ of the property. In 
some cases the loan actually exceeded 
100 per cent, such as in that classic 
instance of the builder who borrowed 
enough money from the public to buy 
the land, build the 






That, in future, real estate bonds may 
reach greater levels of popularity than 
ever, is one inference to be drawn from 
the recent placing of “by far the largest 
mortgage on record.” Sixty-five millions 
is its amount, the towering buildings of 
Radio City, in New York, its security. 
But, insists Mr. Matthews, there must 
be a real sense of public responsibility 
behind each bond issue. 


building, and take his 
family for a trip to 
Europe on the re- 
mainder of the funds 
provided by the bond 
issue. 

With money so 
easy to obtain, build- 
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ers entered on an orgy of construc- 
tion, putting up hundreds of office 
buildings, apartment houses, apart- 
ment hotels, and hotels. The sky 
was the limit. Competition _be- 
came equally frenzied on the financ- 
ing side, with actually hundreds of 
real estate brokers and small banks 
entering the real estate bond field, 
without adequate experience or capi- 
tal, flooding a receptive market with 
thousands of bond issues. 

In 1926, the edge of the plateau 
had been reached. The downslope 
was at hand. “For Rent’ signs be- 
gan to appear again. Many new 
buildings did not rent well. Rumors 
were afloat. The first large failure 
of a real estate bond concern took 
place—a concern with a record of 
mushroom growth but extensive 











In the case of issues in default, bond- 
holders’ protective committees, with 
the cooperation of the courts, offer in 
nearly all instances the best remedy. 
In the 1926 failure, above men- 
tioned, committees recovered in many 
cases 80 or 90 per cent., or even more, 
of the bondholders’ money. Too 
often, however, this proportion was 
realized by speculators who bought 
defaulted bonds at sacrifice prices 
from panic stricken investors, thus 
realizing neat profits. With this very 
object in view, a mushroom growth 
of small concerns has sprung up in 
various cities, dealing in real estate 
bonds, who belittle the value of de- 
faulted issues and induce their holders 
almost to give them away. This 
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houses undoubtedly will strive to pre- 
serve their good will by aiding their 
bondholders to recover all that js 
possible. 

What is the future of real estate 
bonds? They are virtually a neces- 
sity to the building industry and 
many believe they will regain their 
proper place in the financial world. 
They will do so, however, only if the 
lessons of the past be learned and 
taken to heart. 

That powerful interests believe in 
the future of real estate bonds cer- 
tainly is indicated by the announce- 
ment recently made of an issue to total 
$65,000,000—by far the largest mort- 
gage on record—for the purpose of 
financing the new Radio City on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, a 
$250,000,000 project sponsored by 








operations. (Its bondholders, since, 
have recovered an average of 
about 50 per cent.) The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association issued 
warnings. The better class of 
houses, members of the associa- 
tion, tightened their requirements. 
A meeting of realty bond dealers: 
was called, under the auspices of 
the American Construction Coun- 
cil, with its president, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in the chair, but while 
it afforded a clearing house of 
ideas, the meeting resulted in no 
definite action. A movement was 
set on foot in New York, which 
resulted in the formation of the 
Real Estate Securities Exchange, 
with the object of providing a free 
market in these securities, trust- 
worthy information in regard to 
values and earnings as a basis for 
trading, and to a degree, separation 
of the sheep from the goats. 

But world-wide forces were at 
work which no palliative measures 
could stem. By the early sum- 
mer of 1929, business had slack- 
ened perceptibly, and in the fall 
came the crash in the stock mar- 
ket, with results needless to de- 


It is a serious and yet a highly 
interesting situation of which Mr. 
Matthews tells in this analysis of re- 
cent real estate bond happenings. 
situation which has its tragic aspects; 
but fortunately is open to construc- 
tive action to prevent its future re- 
currence. 


Mr. Matthews knows his facts from 
years of “inside” experience in the 
real estate bond business. 
them unflinchingly, straightforward- 
ly, with both an understanding of the 
past and a vision of the future. 


A larger sense of public responsi- 
bility on the part of the building in- 
dustry and its bankers can, he be- 
lieves, check excessive, uneconomic, 
and ill-advised building in years to 
come. 


He tells 


the Rockefellers. The interest rate 
is to be only 5 per cent., and the 
offering surely bespeaks confidence 
in the future of realty bonds, both 
on the part of the builders and 
the great life insurance company 


A which is to underwrite the loan. 


Speculative, high-pressure build- 
ing that took no thought of the 
morrow, and frenzied financing, 
have caused the present grave con- 
dition. This condition must not be 
allowed to recur. Reform and 
protective restrictions must come 
from within the building industry 
and the banking fraternity, or else 
will come from without—that is, 
by governmental regulation. Re- 
striction of production in an im- 
pending era of over-building is 
just as necessary as it is in the case 
of cotton or wheat or sugar. Re- 
cent restrictive legislation by the 
Canton of Grisons, Switzerland, 
in which is situated the famous re- 
sort of St. Moritz, has been cited 
as a possible precedent. There, a 
moratorium on hotel construction 
until 1933 has been enacted, to pro- 
tect a present investment of $300,- 
000,000. 








scribe. It is sufficient to say that 
no business has been harder hit 
than real estate, and particularly the 
types of property forming the secur- 
ity behind issues of real estate bonds, 
especially hotels and apartment hotels, 
and to a slightly lesser degree, apart- 
ment houses and office buildings. 
What is the best course for the 
real estate bondholder to follow? 
One broad general piece of advice 
can be given: do not become panic 
stricken and sacrifice values need- 
lessly. Billions of dollars of these 
bonds are sound and well secured, 
backed by ample values and earnings, 
and, if he needs cash, the investor 
presumably can sell them at only 
about such losses as the depression has 
entailed on all classes of good bonds. 


movement, it has been charged in re- 
sponsible newspapers, has assumed 
the proportions of an _ organized 
“racket,” and recently was the sub- 
ject of a warning from the Better 
Business Bureau of New York City. 
The bureau called the attention of 
such bondholders to the Real Estate 
Securities Exchange, where such 
bonds may be marketed at their fair 
value, and urged security holders to 
beware of shyster dealers. 

Many real estate bond concerns 
have failed, but some large and re- 
sponsible houses which have sold such 
bonds continue in business, and in 
the case of their clients, the presump- 
tion is more favorable, since such 


Dispatches from Washington 
have told of deep concern by the 
national administration in regard to 
bond defaults, and of reports of many 
pending regulative bills to be sub- 
mitted to Congress and legislatures. 
Suggestions for reform from with- 
in have been made, such as the move- 
ment for a large national mortgage 
bank, and proposals for state examin- 
ing and licensing of all appraisers. 
All this points toward a solution of 
the problem—a larger sense of public 
responsibility on the part of the build- 
ing industry and those who finance it 
—to the end that excessive, uneco- 
nomic, and ill-advised building be 
checked before it becomes a public 
menace and that really adequate safe- 
guards be given investors. 
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Guaranteed Employment 
at PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


Second Prize in 


FORBES $2700 Contest 


for the best 


Employer-Employee Plan 


HE Procter & Gamble Company 

was a pioneer in providing its 
workers good wages, profit-sharing, 
pensions and sick benefits; insurance 
and favorable working conditions. 
However, during the panic of 1920-21 
when it was necessary to curtail em- 
ployment at one of their plants from 
2.848 to 1,832 workers, Colonel Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter, president of 
the company, felt there was some- 
thing lacking. Looking at the situa- 
tion from the worker’s point of view, 
he could see the various “benefits” 
which the worker enjoyed did not 
mean a thing if there was no job. 

The idea of guaranteed employ- 
ment was conceived at that time, put 
into effect in August, 1923, after 18 
months of experimenting, and has 
continued ever since in uninterrupted 
operation, with each succeeding year 
showing not only greater material 
returns but the development of a 
mutuality of interest between work- 
ers and management that results in 
the highest degree of efficiency, co- 
operation, and understanding. The 
company not only weathered the 
panic of 1930-31 without hardship 
but came through the last six months 
of 1930 with the largest profits in 
its history. 

Procter & Gamble manufactures 
soaps, washing powders and cotton- 
seed oil products. There are ap- 
proximately a dozen different plants ; 
some large and some small. Their 
products have the advantage of be- 
ing regarded as staples or necessi- 
ties. Yet the normal flow of busi- 
ness from month to month does not 
run in a steady stream. It fluctuates 
with seasonal demand and _ price 
changes. Study and analysis of the 
business in detail over a period of 
many years showed that the increase 
in the annual aggregate consumption 
varied from year to year only ac- 
cording to the natural growth of 
population, this increase being influ- 
enced somewhat by advertising cam- 
paigns and the degree of general 
prosperity of the country. 


The first 
step toward 
guaranteeing 
a minimum 
of 48 weeks’ 
work every 
year was to 
attempt to 
forecast ac- 
curately 
the sales for 
a whole year ahead and then to ar- 
range for storage during the slow 
moving months so as to be able to take 
care of the peak demand when con- 
sumption would exceed production. 


EORGANIZATION of sales 
R and distribution departments was 
found expedient. The 5,000 jobbers 
and distributors who had handled the 
business did their buying normally 
for their requirements for thirty 
days ahead, influenced by their re- 
tail customers’ demand, overbuying 
when prices seemed attractive and 
underbuying when they felt other- 
wise. To level the resultant great 
peaks and valleys in the production 
charts, it was decided to distribute 
through the retailers as well as 
through the jobbers. The United 
States and Canada were divided into 
sales units for each 250,000 of popu- 
lation. District offices and ware- 
houses were established at advanta- 
geous points with one salesman as- 
signed to each unit. By means of 
the salesman’s forecasts for each unit 
based on past records and competi- 
tion, supplemented by revision of the 
district manager and the home office, 
the total sales by brands for a year 
ahead are estimated. After the total 
estimated production for the year is 
decided on, no deviation is permitted 
and the aggregate is divided into 49 
weeks of equal production, giving 
one week’s leeway to offset possible 
error. 

In August, 1923, the 48 week 
guarantee was put into effect and has 
worked with amazing success. Errors 
in yearly forecasts have never exceed- 
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P. & G. workers count 
on 48 weeks work each 
year, own company 
stock, elect three mem- 
bers of the board of 
directors, take an active 


ed 6/10 of 


interest in affairs of 
ane Per their company 
cent. and, 
although 


the guarantee covers only 48 weeks, 
the average for each year has been a 
little over 49 weeks. The profits for 
the year ending June, 1923, before 
guaranteed employment was _in- 
augurated, were $8,629,447; the 
profits for the full year ending June 
30, 1930, were $22,450,600, while 
for the last six months of 1930 the 
profits were the largest for any such 
period in the history of the company 
—$12,194,732. It is not claimed that 
guaranteed employment is alone re- 
sponsible for these results but it un- 
deniably has been a great factor in 
producing them. Stabilized employ- 
ment with its uniform flow of pro- 
duction is apparently an important 
factor in reducing risk of inventory 
loss. Although in 1930 it cost about 
$200,000 to provide additional ware- 
housing to take care of continuous 
production, Colonel Procter main- 
tains that in a way it did not cost a 
cent since, in his opinion and that of 
employment specialists who compute 
detailed unit costs of labor turnover, 
shutdowns would have cost many 
times $200,000. 

While the employment guarantee 
went into effect in 1923, profit-shar- 
ing in some form has been a Procter 
& Gamble policy for forty years. At 
first it was a semi-annual bonus paid 
in cash. Later it was tied up with 
stock ownership with the idea of pro- 
moting the worker’s economic inde- 
pendence, as many employees re- 
garded the bonus as part of their 
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wages and spent most or all of it. Now 
through the means of stock owner- 
ship 90 per cent. of ten thousand em- 
ployees own $16,000,000 of stock 
in a $40,000,000 corporation. Many 
employees who never made over 
$2,000 a year have sufficient stock to 
create old age independence. One 
man who never earned more than 
$32 a week now owns 2,500 shares 
of stock worth $125,000. Another 
man now 66 years old retired in May, 
1930. He started work when he was 
20. In addition to his pension of 
$60 a month, he has 6,000 shares of 
common stock which yield him 
$15,000 a year in dividends. 

The employment guarantee is now 
a part of the profit-sharing stock 
ownership plan. It is available to all 
workers, excepting salesmen and 
traveling representatives, making not 
in excess of $2,000 a year. These 
latter employees and others making 
more than $2,000 a year are eligible 
for stock buying and profit-sharing 
on another basis, but they do not 
come under the Guaranteed Employ- 
ment feature, which was intended for 
the workers who need it most. There 
are only two requirements to be met. 
First, an employee must have worked 
six months; and, second, he must 
avail himself of the profit-sharing 
stock ownership plan. The popular- 
ity of the plan is evidenced by the 
fact that 95 per cent. of those eligible 


for profit-sharing are participants in 
the plan. 


Application for participation must 
be in writing and bear the approval of 
employee’s foreman or department 
head. Upon approval of the three 
Trustees who administer the plan, 
shares of common stock at the market 
price are bought in an amount equal to 
his year’s wages. A participation cer- 
tificate and pass book are issued to the 
employee. 

The employee contributes five per 
cent. of his weekly wages toward the 
payment of the stock and the company 
adds a profit-sharing dividend equal to 
12% per cent. of his yearly wages, 
credited to his account in quarterly in- 
stalments. Employee receives credit for 
regular cash dividends on the stock but 
is charged 4 per cent. annually on the 
unpaid quarterly balances. In five or six 
years the stock is paid for, a trust re- 
ceipt for the number of shares sub- 
scribed is issued to the participant and 
thereafter all dividends will be paid 
him in cash. For example, an employee 
making $1,500 a year could buy ap- 
proximately 30 shares (assuming a 
market price of $50 per share on the 
day he is eligible). In six years he 
will own the stock and will have paid 
$450 for $1,500 of stock against the 
company’s contribution of $1,050. 

Subsequent subscriptions can be 
made on the same basis after the first 
subscription is paid for and subscrip- 
tions can be increased in proportion 
as an employee’s salary is increased. 
If the employee should dispose of any 
stock so purchased, his profit-sharing 
dividends cease. The Trustees will re- 


In 1931: 


The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany has adhered one hun 
per cent. to its plan of guaran- 
teeing year round employment 
to its factory employes through- 
out the United States and 
Canada, and will continue to 
do so. 


While stocks of our products 
have been slightly above normal 
in anticipation of a heavy buy- 


ing period which always occurs 
in the fall, they will be on a 


normal basis by January 1, 1932. 

If our regularized employment 
plan continues to work as satis- 
factorily for us as it has during 
the unprecedented period of de- 
pression which we have been 
through, we shall consider it an 
entire success from both an eco- 
nomic and social standpoint. In 
my opinion, its inauguration and 
continued operation is one of the 
most productive moves our Com- 
pany has ever made. 


R. R. a: 





purchase at the market price stock that 

employees find it necessary to sell, and 

the company guarantees at least the 
price paid. 

In addition to the guaranteed em- 
ployment and profit-sharing plan 
which alone would be sufficient to 
put Procter & Gamble in the van- 
guard of employers who no longer 
look on labor as a commodity but as 
a human, personal relationship, the 
Company also has a Pension and 
Benefit Plan, which is in line with 
established practice and serves its 
purpose. Colonel Procter believes 
in the worker building his own estate 
and has given his employees the op- 
portunity to do so; the Pension Sys- 
tem with its old age pensions, dis- 
ability benefits and insurance features 
rounds out a policy which goes fur- 
ther than any other in making loyal, 
contented, enthusiastic, and efficient 
workers. 


To the Pension Fund, the Company 
contributes $20 per thousand of the ag- 
gregate yearly wages of those partici- 
pating and the employees contribute $10 
per thousand of their aggregate annu- 
al wages, but the limit in each indi- 
vidual case for this purpose is $2,400 
annual wages. Both amounts are paid 
to the Treasurer of the Fund monthly 
and are kept and administered sepa- 
rately—the employees’ contribution for 
the payment of disability benefits and 
the Company’s for payment of pen- 
sions and death benefits. 

Reviewing Boards, composed in each 
factory of two elected employees and 
the factory superintendent, investigate 
and review the cases of all employees 
who may be considered eligible for 
benefits under the plan and a full state- 
ment of facts with their formal recom- 
mendation is passed to the Board of 
Trustees whose action in the matter is 
final. 

Benefits for total or partial dis- 
ability are liberal. Death benefits and 
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retirement pensions are not intended to 
take the place of insurance or the 
building up of the worker’s own estate. 
The death benefit for men is $1,000 
and for women $500. The retirement 
age for men is 65 and for women, 55. 
Employees after working 25 to 30 
years who have availed themselves of 
the stock ownership plan during that 
time have an independent income which 
will insure them very comfortable liv- 
ing in their old age and a quite sub- 
stantial estate for their dependents 
after their death. 


Close contact is maintained by 
monthly conferences of the foremen 
at which they “help to run the busi- 
ness in a real and practical way.” 
There are on the Board of Directors 
three employees elected by the em- 
ployee stockholders—one director 
from each of the three largest plants. 
Thus do the workers and manage- 
ment carry on in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion which is so essential for the 
permanent success of any undertak- 
ing. 

As to the applicability of the guar- 
anteed employment plan to other in- 
dustries, I can not do better than 
quote the views of Colonel Procter, 
who conceived the plan, knows how 
it works and what it means, and sev- 
eral years ago introduced an adapta- 
tion of the plan in a subsidiary com- 
pany where conditions were such that 
study and research were required to 
make it practicable. He says: 


“Our guaranteed employment plan 
is no panacea, no Utopia, no solu- 
tion to mankind’s industrial ills. It 
does work, though, and we have 
found it highly profitable. 

“Where our guaranteed employ- 
ment prevails, we have discovered in- 
teresting facts. Outside of the profits 
we derive from it by cutting down 
labor, labor turnover and industrial 
accidents, developing skilled workers, 
etc., we find that we have created in 
each of our communities better citi- 
zens, better neighborhood spirit, more 
reliable debtors for houses selling on 
credit, and, of course, better workers 
and more loyal ones. 

“When demand requires the tem- 
porary closing of one of our depart- 
ments, we can absorb the workers 
made idle there in other departments, 
and we have yet to find anybody surly 
or stubborn about the temporary trans- 
fer. They get their old wages in their 
jobs until their own department re- 
opens. 

“T do not believe that any of these 
measures of ours, or all of them com- 
bined, would pay if inaugurated by a 
corporation primarily for the pur- 
pose of making a profit out of them 
rather than the higher motive of right 
dealing with its workers. Workers 
recognize the spirit of right dealing, 
and respond. 

“The principle of guaranteed em- 
ployment, I believe, is applicable 
either in whole or in part to most 
industries. The plan can be applied 
to other industries if Management has 
the WILL to do it.” 

—Abridged by Forses Editors from 

Geo. H. Krieg’s 4500-word contest 
manuscript. 
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1000 Research Men Push Standard Oil of N. J. Ahead 


try or a building boom. So far, these 
watchers have found only disappoint- 
ment. No magic industry, newly 
created by a wave of a scientific con- 
juror’s hand, is in sight. 


True, the electric refrigeration in- 
dustry continues to grow apace. 
Television sets are in remarkable de- 
mand. Construction of natural gas 
pipelines has stimulated demand in 
some quarters of industry. But none 
of these offers the promise of single- 
handedly bringing industry to its feet. 


(Continued from page 13) 


Behind the scenes, however, 
quietly and without ballyhoo, more 
laboratories and development depart- 
ments have been bringing to comple- 
tion not one or two but thousands of 
projects, some of which have occupied 
their attention for a number of 
years. Merchandising plans have 
been quietly developed, sales forces 
organized, products tried out in actual 
service. 

So unspectacular are these efforts 
in the face of particularly difficult 
business conditions, so slight an im- 


This Year Is 
New-Product Year! 


An Investigation Made for FORBES 


O new products bring business 

even fm such times as these? 
Are_ research-developed products 
contributing in any important degree 
to business recovery? 

The following instances speak for 
themselves, need no special com- 
ment : 

Phenol Resins Invade Paint and 
Varnish Field—In January of this 
year, a new material for use in 
varnishes, paints and lacquers was 
put on the market. This was only 
ten months ago. Already there are 
rumors that it is revolutionizing the 
finishing industry. 

Actual “revolution” is not as rapid 
as this. The facts are that the new 
material, a synthetic resin—or rather 
a series of synthetic resins—devel- 
oped by the Bakelite Corporation is 
already being used by a number of 
paint and varnish makers as an es- 
sential ingredient in finishes which 
require special durability, alkali and 
acid resistance, unusual gloss, or 
rapid drying. The new material is 
said, for instance, to have made a 
“four-hour varnish” an actuality for 
the first time. 

The field in which these phenol 
resins have made the greatest pro- 
gress is that of marine finishes. The 
J. L. Luckenbach, an ocean-going 
freighter I frequently see making its 
way up the Hudson River loaded 
with Poughkeepsie-bound lumber 


from the State of Washington, is one 
of an entire fleet which has been 
finished with phenol air-drying var- 
nish following experiments which in- 
dicated the new finish’s greater re- 
sistance to salt water and sea weather. 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Cotton Finds New Uses.—Just 
before the first of the year, cotton 
stationery was introduced. (See 
Forses, April 1, 1931, page 43.) 
Already, 3,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth have been used for this pur- 
pose. Cotton bags for the retail 
packaging of potatoes were tried out 
in 1930, didn’t seem to “catch on.” 
But they did catch on—with the 
housewife—and growers in Idaho, 
Maine, Michigan, New York and 
Prince Edward Island are using 
them in rapidly increasing quantities. 


Rubber from Coal and Limestone. 
—Chemists of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company announced 
on November 2 that they have suc- 
cessfully made a synthetic rubber 
from acetylene. Raw materials: coal 
and limestone. Already a plant for 
its manufacture is under construc- 
tion at Deepwater Point, N. J. 

More New Paint Chemicals.— 
ForseEs for April 1 told about a new 
red paint that balks both the sun’s 
rays and the high temperatures fre- 
quently necessary in finishing ovens. 
Over 180,000 pounds of this “cad- 
mium red” have been sold by The 
Glidden Company, its developers, 
during 1931, and more than a million 
pounds of other cadmium-selenium 
products based on the principle of 
the discovery. 

Kitchen Sinks in Ten Thousands. 
—In his August 14 letter to stock- 
holders, President Robert C. Stanley 
of The International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, sent pic- 
tures of a new standardized monel 
metal kitchen sink. The real signi- 





pression have they made thus far, that 
they have passed almost unnoticed. 
Yet it will not surprise me if, when 
we look back upon 1931, we shall 
discover that it has been one of the 
greatest of all periods of industrial 
initiative. 

Though by itself each new devel- 
opment may amount to little, taken 
as a whole the industrial develop- 
ments of the year 1931 may already 
have given to industry the seeds of a 
tremendous increase during the next 
few years, 


/ 


ficance of this new product is that it 
marks the entrance into the field of 
finished products, with a policy simi- 
lar to that of Aluminum Company of 
America (see Forses, June 1, page 
20), of a company which has hitherto 
furnished only basic materials for 
other companies to fabricate. The 
sink, pressed in one piece from an 
alloy which is approximately two- 
thirds nickel and one-third copper, 
competes directly with the vitreous 
sinks now in general use. Similar 
sinks have previously been custom- 
built for wealthy homes. 

Sales of the new standard sink are 
reported to have already amounted 
to a few hundred thousand dollars, 
with a production schedule of 10,000 
sinks a month anticipated in the near 
future. 

Comfort Gains.—Apparently the 
public has invested far more money 
in individual room and home air con- 
ditioning than in any previous year. 
Motor Wheel Company, for instance, 
introduced last year a hot air furnace 
with blower and humidifier for Win- 
ter heating and Summer cooling. 
Sales, 1930, 500 units; 1931, 750 


units. 


From Few Dollars To Nearly a 
Million—It was in February, 1930, 
that Mueller Brass Company intro- 
duced a new, simpler fitting for joints 
in copper pipe. For the first period 
during which this new development 
was on the market (Mueller uses 
the 13-period year instead of the 12- 
month year in its accounting) sales 
were $1.52 .. . . Sales are now aver- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Top-Notchers Reach New Notches 


Heads Childs Company 


William P, Allen has become 
president of the Childs Com- 
pany, filling the long existing 
vacancy left when the old man- 
agement lost control and William 
Childs resigned in March, 1929. 
Mr. Allen resigned from a vice- 
presidency of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company to accept the 
new post. 


The secret of the origin of the “‘all- 
you-can-eat” policy of Childs restau- 
rant (see Forges, June 1, page 64) 
is now out. 

A year ago President William P. 
Allen was merely one of a number of 
Wilmington and New York investors 
in Childs. Then he 
became a director 
and a member of 
the executive com- 
mittee and enthus- 
iastically brought to 
bear on the prob- 
lems of restaurant 
chain management 
the technique of or- 
ganization and ad- 
ministration which he had developed 
in his twenty-five years of experienec 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Mr, Allen applied a new viewpoint 
to the study of restaurant income and 
outgo, introducing graphic analyses 
of costs and revenues which pointed 
the way to constructive action. It 
was he who worked out the plan for 
“all-you-can-eat” guest meals to be 
served at a fixed price—although the 
original idea was hatched by an ex- 
perienced restaurant executive, F. 
C. Lane, senior vice-president. And 
Mr. Allen put through the change 
from the old eight-hour shift for all 
employees, to a new six-hour shift, 
which has improved service and ac- 
curacy notably, and incidentally has 





W. P. Allen 


added 1,000 names to the chain’s pay- 
roll at a most opportune time. 
Results showed up in the Septem- 
ber quarterly statement, when in- 
come from operations was $412,642, 
or nearly twice the $213,839 reported 
for the like period last year. And in 


September, 4,287,916 meals were 
served, as compared with 4,086,193 
in September, 1930. 

Such results explain why import- 
ant New York stockholders, seconded 
by the Wilmington delegation, pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Allen to accept the 
presidency. He will be missed at du 
Pont’s, because the men down there 
had come to call him “Pop” Allen, so 
cheerfully willing was he to help 
everybody. 


New Wabash President 


For its new President, Wabash 
Railway has chosen Walter S. 
Franklin, assistant to the vice- 
president of operation of the 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Franklin 
succeeds the late William H. 
Williams. 


Walter S. Franklin is one of four 
brothers, all big men physically and 
in the world’s affairs. The others are 
Admiral W. B. Franklin; P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of International 
Mercantile Marine and an important 
figure in the current negotiations for 
Pacific-Atlantic control of United 
States Lines; and George S. Frank- 
lin, of Cotton, Franklin, Wright and 
Gordon, New York attorneys at law. 
The father was 2 colonel in the Union 
Army during the Civil War and was 
connected with the development of the 
steel industry in Baltimore. Later he 
was a vice-president of the United 
Railways of Baltimore. A nephew, 
John M. Franklin (son of P. A. S.), 
is operating head of International 
Mercantile Marine. 

Wabash’s new president stands 6 
feet 7 inches in his stocking feet. 
Physically, he was ideally fitted for 
his first job on the freight platform 
at the Pennsylvania’s Dock Street 
Station in Philadelphia; but mentally 
he was headed for something higher. 
He moved up through the freight de- 


partment in various 
capacities and loca- 
tions until he was 
furloughed for mil- 
itary duty when the 
United States en- 
tered the World 
War. His war ser- 
vice under General 
Atterbury, during 
which he was in 
charge of troop movements through 
England to the front and homebound 
from England and France, won him 
British, French, and American deco- 
rations. 

After the war Mr. Franklin re- 
signed from the Pennsylvania and 
entered the American Trading Com- 
pany as'vice-president, in 1919. Later 
he became president, and in 1928 he 
resigned to return to railroading with 
the Pennsy. In the last few years he 
has held posts of general agent at 
Detroit, and president of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad; and in 
January of this year he was promoted 
to the position which he has just left 
to head the Wabash. His new ap- 
pointment is regarded as tightening 
the Pennsy’s hold on the Wabash, in 
iaccordance with the recent consoli- 
dation of the Eastern lines, a move 
previously opposed by the I. C. C. 

Mr. Franklin was born in 1884, 
graduated from Harvard in 1906. 


W. S. Franklin— 


This Year is New-Product Year 


aging $70,000 per period, or not far 
from a million dollars a year! 
Nearly a Million a Week.—Pack- 
aged foods seem to offer no exception 
to the rule that 1931 is a great busi- 
ness year for those with something 
new and attractive to order. In July, 
National Biscuit Company introduced 
a new package of biscuits, “English 
style.” Before September 15, five 
million packages were sold, and pro- 


(Continued from page 19) 


duction is continuing at a high rate. 

One Day, $50,000. — Remington 
Rand, Inc., introduced a noiseless 
portable typewriter on August 24. On 
the day of the announcement, 1,140 
machines, more than $50,000 worth, 
were sold. At the present time the 
Syracuse plant of the company is 
working five days a week on this new 
model and another which will be an- 
nounced December 1. 


From Gas to Phonograph.—Union 
Carbide and Carbon Company de- 
veloped a new resin from natural 
gas, discovered that among other 
things it could be molded to within 
.0005 inch tolerance for textile 
spools, clock cases, etc. This in turn 


made it possible for R. C. A. Victor 
to bring out, in October, a new 
product, a phonograph record of 
several times normal length. 
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the first essential of {— 


s¥itine§ 


It may be personal ... published ... broadcast 


... or through Direct Mail. Of these, Direct Mail provides the most con- ‘ 


trollable contacts. And ADDRESSOGRAPH furnishes an economical, accurate 
method of making them. >>> ADDRESSOGRAPH self-writing records provide 
an indestructible file of market information . .. names, addresses, and 
data concerning those from whom you desire business. These self- 
writing records ... placed in an ADDRESSOGRAPH . . . address envelopes, 
folders, post cards and other types of advertising literature . . . imprint 
enclosures and booklets... at speeds up to 7,500 hourly. >>> Addressing 
costs are so low and ADDRESSOGRAPH lists are so convenient for speed- 
ing out sales messages, that regular contact with customers and pros- 
pects can be maintained at several dollars per thousand less than by 
any other mailing method. >>> In like manner ADDRESSOGRAPH writes 
customer records on ledger sheets, statements, orders, checks... 
all business forms. It writes employees’ names on pay forms, work 
tickets, communications. >>> So even though your selling activities be 
limited, the need for repeatedly written standard records throughout 
your business makes ADDRESSOGRAPH a profitable installation. Write for 
further information, or phone your nearest sales and service agency. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
1814 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Sales and Service Agencies in all Principal Cities 











Copyright 1931, Addressograph Co. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPHS 


For Every Business 
— large or small 


The broad line of Addressograph record 
keeping and writing equipment includes 
over 35 styles of self-writing metal records 
and machines of 
writing capacity 
to fulfill the needs 
of your business. 
A representative 
will gladly ana- 
lyze your needs, 
and show you how 
Addressograph 
willsave andmake 
money for you. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


LEASURE is a shadow, wealth 

is vanity, and power is a pageant ; 
but knowledge is ecstatic enjoyment 
perennial in force, unlimited in space, 
and infinite in duration. In the per- 
formance of its sacred offices, it fears 
no danger, spares no expense, looks 
in the volcano, dives into the ocean, 
perforates the earth, wings its flight 
into the skies, explores sea and land, 
contemplates the distant, examines 
the minute, comprehends the great, 
ascends to the sublime—no place too 
remote for its grasp, no height too 
exalted for its reach—De Witt 
Clinton. 


When employees begin to work 
with their hearts as well as with 
their hands, the industrial millennium 
will be just around the corner.—Jer- 
ome P. Fleishman. 


All the wild ideas of unbalanced 
agitators the world over in their 
ignorant and pitiable quest for happi- 
ness through revolution, confiscation 
of property, and crime, cannot over- 
throw the eternal truth that the one 
route to happiness through property 
or government is over the broad and 
open highway of service. And serv- 
ice always means industry, thrift, re- 
spect for authority, and recognition 
of the rights of others.— W. G. 
Sibley. 


It’s good to have money and the 
things that money can buy, but it’s 
good, too, to check up once in a 
while and make sure that vou haven’t 
lost the things that money can’t buy. 
—George Horace Lorimer. 


The greatest victory is that which 
is achieved over one’s inclinations.— 
Alcala Zamora. 


Governments know that the life of 
the world cannot be saved if the soul 
of the world is allowed to be lost.— 
President Hoover. 


I’m proof against that word “fail- 
ure.” I’ve seen behind it. The only 
failure a man ought to fear is failure 
in cleaving to the purpose he sees to 
be best.—George Eliot. 





I am not one of those who believe 
America has come to a standstill.— 
Charles M. Schwab. 


& 
A Text 


Unto the upright’ there 
ariseth light in the darkness. 
—Psalm CXII:4. 


Sent in by R. F. Wyrick, Knox- 
wille, Tenn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


This is the true joy of life: the be- 
ing used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being 
a force of nature, instead of a fever- 
ish, selfish, little clod of ailments and 
grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making 
you happy.—George Bernard Shaw. 


Reflect upon your present bless- 
ings of which every man has many, 
not on your past misfortunes of 
which all men have some.—Dickens. 


The man who is really indispens- 
able about a business is not the one 
who is inflated with his own impor- 
tance, but the one who sincerely aims 
to get his task rightly done so that 
there can be neither fault nor cause 
for fault—Western Hotel Reporter. 


Idleness is the gate of all harm. 
An idle man is like a house that hath 
no walls; the devils may enter on 
every side.—Chaucer. 


O be strong and true; to be gen- 
erous in praise and appreciation 
of others; to impute worthy motives 
even to enemies; to give without ex- 
pectation of return; to practice humil- 
ity, tolerance and self-restraint; to 
make the best use of time and oppor- 
tunity; to keep the mind pure and 
the judgment charitable; to extend 
intelligent sympathy to those in dis- 
tress; to cultivate quietness and non- 
resistance; to seek truth and right- 
eousness; to work, love, pray and 
serve daily, to aspire greatly, labor 
cheerfully, and take God at His word 
—this is to travel heavenward— 
Grenville Kleiser. 


There is not one man in a thou- 
sand capable of being a successful 
rogue, while any one may succeed as 
an honest man.—E. W. Howe. 





True religion is the life we live, 
not the creed we profess, and some 
day will be recognized by quality and 
quantity, and not by brand.—J. F. 
Wright. 


The advantages of possessing a 
masterful mind are frequently ex- 
pressed in the ability to absorb and 
utilize ideas, suggestions of others. 
One of Nature’s anomalies is that 
she rarely makes creative minds ex- 
ecutive. The successful utilization of 
a second-hand idea gives it currency 
—provides the vehicle of expression 
needed to make it kinetic. There- 
fore, read much and critically ; listen 
much and thoughtfully ; do much and 
thoroughly.—Anonymous. 


ee 


Some men spend so much time 
looking before they leap that all they 
accumulate is a scared look.—Re- 
liance Bulletin. 


The important thing in life is to 
have a great aim and to possess the 
aptitude and perseverance to attain 
it.—Goethe. 
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REVEAL THE DURABILITY OF 


BRASS 


Water pipes of this time-tested metal 





The Donner party of pioneers, struggling 
across the Great Salt Desert of Utah in 


1846, left a trail of abandoned equipment, 

1846, left a tral of abandoned equipment, | make every home more comfortable to 
ing. Eighty-three years later, this fragment 
of a gun was recovered. The decayed stock of rs ° s 
and rusted barrel crumbled at a touch... live Sms @ less EX pen S1VeE fo maintain 
but the brass butt-plate and trim were still 
sound. Brass cannot rust... Look around 


your own community. You will find many 
articles of brass which have served long 


—— eS behind due to rust... and against the 
the walls and beneath annoyance and discomfort of costly 











the floors, out of sight... repairs. 
and out of mind, as long as they func- Whether your home is large or 
tion well . . . the water pipes are of small, it will cost you less for main- 
fundamental importance to the con- _ tenance and provide greater comfort 





2 venience and comfort of your home. ...when durable metals are used. 
ANACON pA They must be dependable... lasting! Gutters, rain-pipes and roof flashings 
mine con: 
re Water pipes of Anaconda Brass of Anaconda Copper serve without 
Pip PP 
With 100 yeas of menafacue- offer the home every advantage that upkeep expense, Screens of Anaconda 
ing experience and unrivalled ais ° ° . ° 
research facilites, Anaconds good piping can give. They deliver a Bronze Wire outlast several sets of 
safeguards quality in Copper, full flow of water—as clear as when — rustable screens. And hardware of 
Brass and Bronze, to the end : i ; : 
that these metals will give un- it enters the pipes. They provide per- solid Anaconda Brass or Bronze 
equalled service in their count- A‘ S ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . F 
less applications. manent protection against pipe failure retains its rich beauty indefinitely. 


ANACONDA 
COPPER & BRASS 
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OTTOM at last has_ been 
touched and less troublous days 


lie ahead. 
That encouraging conclusion has 
been expressed to me by such 


guarded authorities as Thomas W. 
Lamont, foremost Morgan partner, 
and Albert H. Wiggin, head of the 
world’s largest bank. 

This is the first time since the 
panic that these gentlemen have felt 
justified in reaching such a verdict. 

You are likely to see similar views 
published in increasing number dur- 
ing the next two months. Sentiment 
has now undergone a_ pronounced 
change for the better. 

Immediately after the October 5 
collapse, which carried the general 
price level to the lowest depth in 
years, the writer ventured the opinion 
that not in the next five years or pos- 
sibly ten years would such abnormal- 
ly low prices be duplicated. Develop- 
ments since then have strengthened 
that deduction. 

Momentous favorable  develop- 
ments have occurred in quick suc- 
cession. Overtopping all others in 
economic and historic significance 
was the overwhelming defeat—ap- 
proaching extinction—of British So- 
cialists, and the sweeping of the Na- 
tional Government (mostly Conser- 
vative) into power by 554 seats to 
56 seats for the Opposition and 5 
for the Independents. This victory, 
unique in its decisiveness, has tre- 
mendously heartened responsible citi- 
zens throughout the world and dealt 
a disastrous blow to destructionists 
everywhere. 

Europe’s, notably France’s, malici- 
ous propaganda against American 
financial solidity and solvency has 
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Turn Has Come 
and that 


Irregular 


Recovery 


will be followed by 


Sharp Rebounds 


completely subsided. The American 
dollar emerges supreme. Europe’s 
scramble to withdraw gold from this 
country, incited by ridiculous false- 
hoods, has terminated. So has panicky 
liquidation of American investments 
by Europeans. Competent judges look 
for the early inauguration of very 
extensive foreign buying of Amer- 
ican securities and of heavy remit- 
tances to American banks. 

Hoarding by frightened bank de- 
positors at home has all but ended. 
Postal savings have rapidly increased 
beyond the half-billion mark, and 
the redepositing of funds in national 
and state banks can be expected to 
reach large proportions. The termi- 
nation of this brand of hysteria has 
greatly gratified American banking 
and business leaders. 


HE spectacular rebound in wheat 

and corn prices, together with 
sharp recovery in cotton, beef and 
certain other agricultural products, 
has attracted nationwide notice and 
aroused no little enthusiasm. That 
very substantial recovery would come 
sooner or later was inevitable. Never- 
theless the sensational speculation in 
the wheat pit has captured the pub- 
lic’s imagination. 

A boomlet in oil prices has been 
dramatized by parades in Oklahoma 
so widely advertised as to excite na- 
tional attention. 

The actual setting in motion of the 
National Credit Corporation’s com- 
prehensive machinery to take care of 
sound banks throughout the country 
has also done something to displace 
apprehension by hopefulness. 

The general price level has lately 
advanced quite briskly. 


October and early November 
brought quiet but fairly substantial 
improvement in bond and stock quo- 
tations. 

The Associated Press has energeti- 
cally disseminated business and _ in- 
dustrial news items of a cheerful 
nature from a great many points. 


EADING motor manufacturers, 

the writer learned on visiting 
Detroit, are all vigorously at work 
on new models and have budgeted 
unprecedentedly generous promotion 
expenditures, reflecting their faith 
that banked-up buying will shortly 
be released. 

The switch from pessimism to 
optimism has been so drastic that 
hopes are entertained that railway 
employees will voluntarily accept a 
ten per cent. reduction in wages— 
an assumption which, judging from 
history, must be considered some- 
what rash. Even so, there is ground 
for believing that, by one means or 
another, some relief will be extended 


to our sorely-beset transportation 
systems. 
Despite the genuine progress 


achieved, the writer is prompted to 
utter a word of caution against con- 
cluding that everything in the gar- 
den now is lovely and that an un- 
interrupted procession upwards has 
begun. 

The likelihood is that the early 
stages of the recovery will encounter 
numerous jolts, disappointments and 
setbacks. After that, sensational up- 
swings in the security markets, in 
commodities and in various industries 
may be witnessed; on a scale not now 
imagined. 
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ALL OF CALIFORNIA’S FIVE GREAT RAILROADS find unique advantages in banking 
with Bank of America. In California these roads annually pay over $90,000,000 
in wages, haul 50,000,000 tons of freight, carry 40,000,000 passengers. Bank 
of America’s statewide service, through 415 branches in 243 communities, 
helps these depositors transact business safely, quickly, economically. 
What does this exceptional service offer to your business? Let your own 
banker advise you, or write Bank of America, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank 
and... Bank of America, a2 California State Bank . . . are identical in 
ownership and management . . . 415 offices in 243 California communities 
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AT LAST: Two Books Salesmen 


Can Really Use! 


ERE are two entirely new and unique books for salesmen and sales 


managers. 


needs. 


They are still on the press. 


They are written for today’s 


They will take the depression complex out of every salesman who reads 


them. 


They will give him new pep—new energy—a new lease on life. 
They contain hundreds of practical pointers on how to make sales NOW. 


Jack Klein, author of these books, is a successful salesmanager who has risen from the ranks. He has pushed 
doorbells and sold to bank presidents. He is in charge of a large force of men who are producing orders to- 


day. 














A few of the subjects covered 
in “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” 


John Grant, salesman, leaves his 
home-town for greener pastures. He 
comes to New York with $2.35 in 
his pocket, with a wife and children, 
unpaid bills and debts at home. John 
thinks the whole world is against 
him. He starts to work. He can’t 
break through. He’s licked. 


The story goes on: John Grant’s 
Evolution. His conquest of himself. 
His march to success and _ inde- 
pendence. 


What John Grant, typical sales- 
man, found out about himself. How 
he remedied his shortcomings. What 
held him back. What made him go 
ahead. 


About trouble at home, nagging 
wives, extravagance, jealousy, sick- 
ness, debts. 


Time is Capital. Hidden wastes. 
Standards of living, appearance, 
friends, selfconfidence, shyness, 
“overworked” territories. 


Making selling Play. Liking your 
Work. Character and Credit. You 
are as good as your prospect! What 
are lucky breaks? The Romance of 
Selling. Are you progressing? 


The Opportunities in selling. Are 
you a salesman by choice? Selling 
needs big Men. About changing jobs 
—the great temptation. Selling and 
Nerve. 





He knows salesmen and their problems—he speaks their language. 


ME, TRIUMPHANT! 
The Story of a Salesman Who Got There 


By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


John Grant, salesman—typical salesman. 

Symbolic of all salesmen—all selling. 

Alibis. The excuses. Ready to give up. 
women. Family troubles. Broke. 

Then the awakening. John Grant’s common sense 
comes to the front. He gets on to himself. 

He follows the rules of the game—he becomes a 
success. 

How? Why? 
him succeed? 

Here is a book as stirring as a novel—as vivid as 
any fiction—yet it’s true. 

What was the matter with John Grant is the matter 
with 95 per cent of all salesmen. 

What made John Grant come through will make 
every salesman come through! 


SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN 


By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


Wine— 


What, made him fail? What made 


Packed with sound, workable material that has 
helped other men to make sales—to hang up new rec- 
ords. 

An invaluable help to the man who is willing to 
work and who wants to make more money for himself 
and his firm. 

It shows how to make every call count—how to 
make the prospect sign on the dotted line—how to 
eliminate waste—ow to make every minute of the 
day productive—how to be a selling salesman—and 
it gives a hundred other pointers for increasing sales. 


Mail the Coupon To-day and have these two 
books come to you ON APPROVAL. Return them 
within five days if they are not THE BEST 
BOOKS ON SELLING you ever saw. 


keep them—pay when billed. 


If you 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” and “SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN” ON APPROVAL. 














A few of the subjects covered 


in “SHORT CUTS” 


Be yourself—Eight hours a day— 
Mental sasbnane—Elabite, 

How important is a prospect? 

Why men quit—That first call— 
Real selling—Feeling blue. 

ow five men got orders that 
others had lost. 

Is a man a better salesman at 30 
than at 55? 

Don’t let down on your sales talk. 

To salaried salesmen — The 12 
magic beans—Give yourself an even 
break—Production records—Are you 
ever alone? 

Are you your own boss? On 
alibis — Defense mechanism — The 
greatest tragedy in life—The law of 
averages. 

The stakes you play as a sales- 
man. 

How one “Star” does it. 

What do you want?—The story is 
the thing—Are you broke on Satur- 
day? 

How to borrow money — Where 
are you going?—Wishes vs. wants. 
Prospects are not mind readers. 

If you were a sales manager. 

Why salesmen don’t get in. 

Battering for an interview—Don’t 
overlook the secretary! 


Call-backs — _High-spotting— 
secuight canvass—Twelve talks a 
ay. 

“Sure Fire’? prospects — Know 


when to leave. 

What’s your complaint now? The 
inferiority complex. 

The standard sales talk. 

Saturdays and Sundays. 


I shall 


either return the books within 5 days and owe you nothing, or pay the Special Pre-Publication Price of only $4.00 for 


both. 


PRICES 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Still Low But 
Traffic Shows Extra-Sea- 
sonal Improvement. The 
Rate Pool and Wages 


ROFITS CONTINUE LOW. While 

final reports have not yet been is- 
sued, it may be estimated that Class One 
railroads showed only a slight improve- 
ment in their profits for the month of 
September. Individual earning reports 
are still in process of being issued, but 
enough of the carriers have reported to 
indicate that the total net railway oper- 
ating income for all Class One systems 
will be around $56,000,000. 

This September estimate would show 
a very slight increase over the $55,860,000 
actually reported by Class One railroads 
in the preceding month of August, but 
would still be a little below the July fig- 
ure of $56,500,000. Compared with the 
corresponding month of last year, when 
earnings were a little over $100,000,000, 
the September report for 1931 would 
show a decline of about 46 per cent. and 
would be nearly 60 per cent. under the 
$134,000,000 reported for September of 
1929, 


HE EARNING REPORTS for Sep- 

tember have been just about what 
might have been expected on a basis of 
trafic figures for that month, since car 
loadings did not show anything like their 
usual seasonal increase in September of 
this year. On such a basis, the October 
statements ought to be at least moder- 
ately improved for the seasonal influ- 
ences have finally led to a rather belated 
increase in car loadings during the 
month of August. 

The latest weekly report of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association shows load- 
ings still around 770,000 cars per week, 
and thus not so very far from the high- 
est for the entire year at 778,000 cars, 
which was set up in the week ended 
October 3, 1931. 


AR LOADINGS are running about 

18 per cent. below the same period 
of 1930, therefore, as compared with 22 
per cent. below in recent months, and 
are now less than 36 per cent. below the 
same period of 1929, whereas during 
September, they were running as much 
as 42 per cent. below the corresponding 
weeks of two years ago. 

It is quite certain that the usual ten- 
dency will develop for loadings to taper 
off between now and the close of the 
year, but authorities are hoping that the 
decline will not be so rapid as is season- 
ally anticipated and that, therefore, the 
percentage decline from last year may 
continue to drop and thus indicate an 
improving position for railway traffic. 


HE INCREASED RATE POOL 
continues to hold the attention of 
railroad authorities and officials. The 
first reaction of disappointment which 
the railroads felt following the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s answer to 
their demand for a full 15 per cent. rate 
increase, has passed away and the roads 
now appear more inclined to accept the 
smaller and individual increases allowed. 
The chief objection to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s alternate pool- 
ing plan was that it would actually take 
profits away from the stronger roads 
and give the money to the weaker roads 
to help pay their bond interest. 

The railroads have now worked out an 
amendment to this amendment whereby 
the stronger roads will help out the 
weaker ones with the proceeds of their 
partial rate increase, but such assistance 
will be in the nature of a loan bearing 
interest, rather than an absolute gift. 


HE WAGE PROBLEM has been 

generally considered much more im- 
portant to rehabilitation of railway credit 
than an actual rate increase. It is at 
least more logical and more consistent. 
Salaries and wages have been reduced 
all along the line throughout the entire 
country, and if the railways can manage 
a wage reduction, it would do them more 
good financially than if their full 15 per 
cent. rate increase had been granted. 

Realizing that it would be a long and 
difficult fight to reduce wages through 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroads are pinning 
their hope on direct negotiation with 
employees and the railway unions. Sev- 
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eral of the roads have already begun 
such negotiations in the hope that the 
railway unions will assent to a voluntary 
reduction in wages, providing such re- 
duction is more or less temporary, for 
a period of perhaps a year or more. 


AVIATION 


Akron Shows Off and Sets 
New Passenger’ Record. 
Aviation Sales Large. 


HERE are still a few sporadic 
attempts at distance records being 
made this late in the season, but 
most of them are in Europe or across 
the South Atlantic. In the United 
States, speed attempts are more popular 
than distance tries, and new time rec- 
ords are being set up almost constantly 
between various cities of the country. 


HE NEW DIRIGIBLE of the United 

States Navy, the Akon, which has 
recently been accepted from the Good- 
year Zeppelin Company of Akron, Ohio, 
is now a full-fledged member of Ameri- 
can naval air forces. The huge ship has 
made several cruises throughout the 
Eastern section of the country, and has 
attracted the anticipated amount of fa- 
vorable attention. 

Several of the trips have assumed the 
air of a flying armament circus, with the 
Akron accompanied not only by the Los 
Angeles but also by numerous smaller 


airships. On one such flight Akron car- 
ried over 200 people, a new world’s 
record. 


OMMERCIAL AND MILITARY 

PLANES and engines valued at 
$2,578,821 were sold in August, according 
to the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Inc. 

This makes a total for the first eight 
months this year of $25,458,314, com- 
pared with $27,060,926 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


PRICES 


Rise in Wheat Suggests 

Pool Work, But Oil and 

Other Lines Show 
Strength. 


HE ADVANCE IN WHEAT which 

took place around the beginning of 
the present month was not only the 
most spectacular commodity advance 
which has been witnessed in many years, 
but it formed the basis for continued 
strength in the general commodity 
market. 

To what degree such advances have 
been due to false rumors, pool manipu- 
lation and public imagination remains to 
be seen. Certainly the rapid run-up in 
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the wheat market has been viewed by 
many authorities as unhealthy because 
of its sharpness and rapidity. 

Prices have already given way mod- 
erately from their recent highs. It can 
be hoped that the rapid advance in 
wheat has not upset the general market 
too much, for outside of this factor, the 
general situation in commodity prices 
has continued to develop underlying 
strength in a gradual, normal and en- 
couraging manner. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Dun’s Index ....... 140.369 136.416 165.188 

Bradstreet’s ....... 8.2962 8.4905 10.2998 
Bureau of Labor... 69.1 70.2 84.2 


There is little need in denying the 
fact that wheat prices had been driven 
down too rapidly and too far by the 
steady hammering of the past couple 
years. On the other hand, the situation 
does not seem to have changed so much 
in one or two short weeks as to justify 
such a hysterical rise as took place 
around the beginning of the present 
month. 

There is very little doubt that the ad- 
vance in wheat prices was engineered to 
a large degree by strong speculative ma- 
nipulation. Pool operations may have 
had some justification for a moderate 
advance, but the very rapidity of the rise 
was unhealthy. 

The entire world has welcomed the 
spectacular advance in wheat as a ray 
of sunlight breaking through long-dark- 
ened skies, and it is only to be hoped 
that the artificial stimulus which the 
market has received will not prove to 
have been premature. 


OTTON AND THE LESSER 
GRAINS have not followed the gyra- 
tions of wheat but have been firm to 
strong in a normal and healthy way. 


Following more recent reaction, cotton 
shows little change, while corn, oats, rye 
and the lesser grains saw advances of 
only one to three cents per bushel in the 
past fortnight. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago go 
Wheat, No. 2 red.... $ 80% $ .70 $ .97% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow... .60 5534 89 
OS See 39 3514 454 
BNE nts wea eau ana 5.10 4.30 4.75 
MAUPON  sninacecsscesecs .0575 0525 -0850 
GET, GEOR. occseise 4.60 4.60 4.75 
Beef, Family ........ 15.25 13.25 19.00 
arom, Ze PRUS.....00% 15.76 16.26 18.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 29.00 29.00 31.00 
ern a 4.00 5.10 
Se ee : 7.29 9.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 3.30 4.25 
MEL caxrisiasansiaansnmmaae 22.70 25.87 
OME sccvesens 6.75 11.20 
i eee 5.08 8.25 
Gasoline .123 123 
Crude Oil 56 85 





Such modest gains compare with sev- 
eral successive jumps of two to three 
cents per bushel for wheat in a single 
day, a net gain of more than ten cents 
per bushel in less than a week, and an 
extreme advance of between 35 and 40 
cents from the low marks set around the 
beginning of October. 


IL PRICES have shown the greatest 
strength, next to the spectacular 
gain in wheat. Here the rise appears to 
have been more logical, founded on a 
statistical situation which has been im- 
proving for many months. Also the 
rise in crude petroleum has not been so 
rapid as to appear artificial or otherwise 
unhealthy. Prices for crude petroleum 
have been marked up throughout prac- 
tically all of the important producing 
areas, with the new prices anywhere 
from 10 to 30 cents per barrel higher 
than a month ago. 
The highest price of mid-continent pe- 
troleum now stands around 85 cents per 
barrel and is back at the level prevailing 
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before the series of reductions which 
started early last March and brought 
quotations to the lowest point on record 
at only 10 to 22 cents per barrel on 
July 9th. Gasoline prices have also been 
marked up in line with the new advance 
for crude petroleum. 


SHIPPING 


New Merger Company 


Takes Over U. S. Lines. 
Payment Made on New 
Liners 


United States Shipping Board ap- 

pears finally to have finished a 
contract with the new company, the 
United States Lines Company of Ne- 
vada. The new corporation was organ- 
ized by the Dollar-Dawson and Roose- 
velt marine interests for the specific pur- 
pose of taking over the United States 
Lines. 

Under terms of the contract, the Ship- 
ping Board receives a little over .$3,000,- 
000 on its mortgages and the new com- 
pany must furnish an initial outlay of 
about $3,500,000, most of which will be 
used for payment on the two new 30,000- 
ton liners now under construction at 
the New York Shipbuilding yards in 
Camden, New Jersey. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Confidence in U. S. Dollar 

Recovers as Gold Exports 

Drop and Hoarding De- 
clines. 


T HE general trend of interest rates 


h FTER several postponements, the 
a 


has continued moderately upward 

thus far in the new month, though 
the advances are not nearly as rapid or 
sharp as were seen in October immedi- 
ately after the Federal Reserve switched 
its policy from one of easy money to 
a higher interest rate. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Call TEOMEY Sco siccauaes 214% 2% 2% 
60-90 Day Time........ 4 4 2% 


Commercial Paper .... 4 4 3 
New York Rediscount.. 39% 3% 2% 


EVIVAL OF CONFIDENCE in the 

United States is attested by the 
first decline in the federal stock of out- 
standing money witnessed since mid- 
Summer. Apparently the fears of the 
populace have been allayed at least tem- 
porarily and hoarded currency has be- 
gun to find its way back to the banks 
once more. 

The latest statement of the Federal 
Reserve Board shows money in circula- 
tion reduced nearly $25,000,000 in a sin- 
gle week and the first time since August 
3rd that this important figure has shown 
a decline. In some weeks during August 
currency circulation jumped nearly $200,- 
000,000 in a single week. 


HE GOLD EXPORT MOVEMENT 

has also given some signs of im- 
provement. Shipments are still going 
out of this country to Europe but the 
rate of such loss of gold to the United 
States has dropped very definitely from 
the hectic days of mid-October. Around 
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New Handy Pocket Size of 


Golden Book Magazine 
Wins Public Approval 





The thrill of finding a 


little-known masterpiece 


H IDING in dusty cor- 
ners of libraries and on the rear 
shelves of old bookstores, are thou- 
sands of rare and unusual pieces 
of literature—stories, essays, plays, 
and works so out-of-the-ordinary 
that they defy classification. Mass 
indifference and literary over-pro- 
duction keep them in seclusion. 


But Golden Book is not edited 
for the mass. One of the golden 
pleasures of reading this unique 
magazine is tasting these exquisite 
out-of-the-way pieces of crafts- 
manship, dug up at great pains for 
those who enjoy them but haven’t 
time to explore the obscure by- 
‘ways of literature. 


THINK TWICE BEFORE 


YOU ACT! 


If you think Golden Book is just another 


With the August number, Golden Book appeared 
in a convenient book size. Newsstand sales jumped 
_— and renewal orders have increased six- 
old. 

It looks as though Golden Book has taken its logical 
—and permanent—format. 

Golden Book is the same unique magazine treat, 
merely compressed into a handy 6 by 9 inch size. 
But instead of less editorial matter, there is slightly 
more. 

Now, in its appropriate size, we realize how many 
people appreciate this kind of literature. 

Now—you can slip Golden Book in your pocket or 
overnight bag—hold it in one hand—read it without 
finger fatigue. 


Stories you 
remember— 
and talk about 


Golden Book has not suspended 
the gold standard! It ‘continues to 
discover and collect only the finest 
artistic masterpieces of pure gold 




















—trich, enduring tales of adventure, 
love, and social pleasantries—full- 
fleshed plays, and comic too—and 
all manner of sparkling gems from the homeliest 
to the most exotic. Only one law governs the 
selection of material for Golden Book: it must 
be out of the ordinary. 

Golden Book is the rare wine of magazines. 
Only time and skill can produce it. Only the 
finest of all ages “makes the grade.” Our own 
testing laboratory rejects everything that is su- 
perficial, dry, or commonplace. Our board of 
governors accepts only writing that has genuine 
blood in its arteries. 


story magazine—frankly, you will not be in- 


terested in it. If your brain cells beat in tune 
with subway wheels and “confessions” literature, 


you will be disappointed. 


If you would like to spend a dollar to see 
what Golden Book really is, the coupon is for 


you. 





GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, Forb. 11-15 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Put me down for six issues of the 
new Golden Book, and send a bill for $1. This 


obligates me to be my own judge. 


Name jan 





Street address 
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Write for this 
report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 








Market Over?” 








Div. 68-1 Babson Park, Mass. 











Large or Small Orders | 


executed with the same | 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
[10 share orders accepted on margin] 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(HisHoim &@ (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
































UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Detroit Tulsa San Francisco 


Kansas City Cleveland Los Angeles 
Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis 


Milwaukee Louisville Des Moines 


Utility Securities Corporation 


New York Boston Washington 
Philadelphia Richmon 














PALM RIPENED DATES — 


—, 
palms, possessing the natural 


= ae St 
== WA = sweet and mailed direct to 
. nO = you, have a flavor that will 
= delight you beyond anything 
bi you have ever tried. Our 
dates are just as nature in- 
tends them---unprocessed by any 
artificial method. Or- 
der a package today 
and treat yourself toa L, 
new, delightful thrill. , 
WY 


Dates ripened on the 













Delivery guaranteed, 
prepaid 


GARDEN OF THE SETTING SUN 


MECCA, CALIFORNIA 














INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 

Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























the beginning of the month, daily ex- 
ports had dropped to only about $20,- 
000,000 per day, but more recent reports 
show even smalier shipments and even 
one week when we actually gained $24,- 
000,000 net in gold. 


Counterbalancing such continuation of 
gold exports are further imports of gold 
from South America and the Far East. 
This gold export movement seems well 
checked, at least temporarily, with a loss 
of somewhere around $400,000,000 of 
American gold since September 2lst, 
most of such export being generally 
credited to France. 

Much is still being heard about the 
European campaign against the Ameri- 
can dollar and United States credit. The 
short panic of European holders of 
American dollars appears to have sub- 
sided, however, and there has even ap- 
peared a renewal of the previous desire 
of Europeans to transfer their resources 
into American money as the safest and 
strongest in the world. 


U.S. POSTAL SAVINGS STILL RISING 
(NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS ix N.Y. STATE ire THOUSANDS) 
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The alarming developments both in 
the United States and abroad which a 
month ago suggested the nearness of an 
American crisis for the dollar and the 
gold standard appear to have passed 
away in at least temporary safety and 
confidence. 


ROKERS’ LOANS continue to de- 

cline, though the rapid downward 
movement appears to be rounding off 
moderately in recent weeks. The latest 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York shows total loans to brokers 
at only about $850,000,000. This is a 
drop of only about $15,000,000 in a 
single week following declines of $44,- 
000,000, $73,000,000,000 and $171,000,000 in 
the three weeks preceding. 


Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to hold up fairly well, but are 
still running anywhere from 3 to 5 bil- 
lion dollars behind the corresponding 
weeks of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1931 1930 
IGN BONE baa saancvea $3,839,611,000 $6,162,670,000 
cre tree 476,395,000 614,202,000 
Philadelphia ......... 388,008,000 511,951,000 
Cleveland ............ 7 672,593,000 
Richmond 276,447,000 
PENI Kacicnscaceasss 222,829,000 
Chicago ... 1,180,158,000 
St. Louis .. 244,363,000 
Minneapolis oe k 163,881,000 
er SE os ree 203,060,000 290,715,000 
PIE iain cs:cevicweawes 133,540,000 162,376,000 
San Francisco ...... 506,795,000 713,040,000 

WOME. Sin anssdasinws $7,562,957,000 $11,215,225,000 
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WASHINGTON 


Election Gives Democrats 

Control of Lower House, 

Laval’s Visit. Treasury 

Deficit and Higher Taxes, 

EMOCRATIC CONTROL OF THE 

HOUSE appears to have been 

fairly well promised in the recent elec- 

tions through the country. According 

to the latest count, the House of Repre- 

sentatives, when Congress reconvenes 

on December 7th, will be composed of 

217 Democrats, 215 Republicans and one 
Farmer-Labor member. 

There is still some hope for the Re- 
publicans, however, in elections to fill 
two remaining vacancies. On December 
lst, New Jersey will hold an election 
which has in the past normally gone 
Republican and which may raise the Re- 
publican ranks to 216 in the next Con- 
gress. 


REMIER LAVAL’S VISIT to Wash- 

ington was hardly expected to result 
in any very definite official statements 
and it lived up to expectations. Never- 
theless, some international points have 
been straightened out, and France seems 
to have made her point that she should 
be consulted before ever again being 
placed in the embarrassing position 
which President Hoover constructed 
with his debt moratorium announcement 
of last June. 

France has apparently yielded mod- 
erately in recognizing the “capacity to 
pay” theory on German reparations, but 
it has been agreed that the first move on 
a new deal must come from Germany to 
France. 

Washington and the administration 
are still struggling with the Treasury 
deficit which has run to nearly $700,- 
000,000 in the first four months of the 
present fiscal year, and may go as high 
as $2,000,000,000 in 1932. New and higher 
taxation rates appear the only imme- 
diate way out and the present tendency 
seems to be toward a selective sales tax. 


ID FOR FROZEN REAL ESTATE 

BONDS. Meanwhile, President 
Hoover is considering a plan for aid to 
the real estate and building mortgage 
field. Such aid is reported to be taking 
the form of twelve regional real estate 
discount banks, with one for each Fed- 
eral Reserve district. 

Such banks would aid in restoring the 
credit of temporarily embarrassed bond 
companies and issues, but no announce- 
ment has yet been made on how the 
money would be raised for such a pool. 


R. HOOVER AND THE NAVY 
have been at odds in recent months 
and Mr. Hoover has been rather out- 
spoken in his criticism of certain state- 
ments made by the Navy League. He 
has appointed a commission to inquire 
into such statements, with the intimation 
that they will be found to be false. 
The President has also gone on record 
as being unfavorable to Philippine in- 
dependence at the present time. 
Washington still thinks there are pos- 
sibilities that Chancellor Bruening of 
Germany will visit the United States 
before the end of this year, but reports 
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from Europe indicate the greater likeli- 
hood that Dino Grandi, the Italian for- 
eign minister, may represent the German 
viewpoint as well as that of Italy on his 
proposed visit. 

MONEY CIRCULATION STILL HIGH 
FED. RES. BANK NOTES in BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
3°U 
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CANADA 


Dominion Now Looks for 
High Customs Union for 
British Empire. Trade 

Balance Improves, 
RITISH ELECTIONS AND A 
HIGH TARIFF UNION.—Probably 
the most important news for Canada in 
recent weeks has been the results of the 
British election. Canada has long sought 
for a general protective tariff alliance 
with England and the British empire. 
The victory of the National party in 
England assures a government favorable 
toward the protection side of the tariff 
question for the first time in many years. 
Canada has already begun to lay plans 
for taking advantage of. this change of 
attitude on the part of the mother coun- 
try’s government. Prime Minister Ben- 
nett has announced from Ottawa that 
the Canadian government will move im- 
mediately for a meeting of the Imperial 
Economic Conference to be held in Can- 
ada. The purpose of such a conference 
would be to carry out Mr. Bennett’s 
plans for tariff and trade preferences 
within the British Empire which he out- 
lined at the London Conference in 1930. 
American business men anticipate fur- 
ther advances in Canadian tariffs against 
goods from the United States, and some 
authorities are already advocating a cus- 
toms union between the United States 
and Canada. Just how cordially such a 
move would be received by Canada after 
America’s high-handed treatment of the 
tariff situation for so many years is dif- 
ficult to reckon, but there would be mu- 

tual advantages to the two countries. 
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ANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE has 

continued to decline with exports of 
domestic produce showing a monthly 
value of less than $50,000,000, compared 
with more than $80,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Imports 
are running only about $45,000,000 or a 
decrease of nearly 50 per cent. from the 
previous year. A favorable factor in the 
picture is the tendency to balance ex- 
ternal commerce, for recent months have 
shown a small favorable balance in favor 
of Canadian exports. 

Weather continues unfavorable in 
many important sections of the North- 
west farm district. Reports tell of the 
driest Autumn in the history of the 
West, with little hope for any recovery 
in next year’s crops, unless the drought 
is broken in the near future. 















Isn’t THIS the type 


of Service you 
are Looking For? 


G. P. & F. has been furnishing stampings to a 
well-known machine tool company; so well has 
G. P. & F. done its job that when this tool company 
expanded into the washing-machine field it came to 
G. P. & F. for the sheet-metal parts, on the basis of 
service rendered. 


This is not just a case of “Oh, well, they've been 
doing our stampings; let’s give the new job to 
them.” The reason any company comes to G. P. & F. 
and keeps coming back, is the fact that here is 
a company old in experience (more than 50 years of 
it), here is a company that honestly tries and better 
than that knows how to give its level best, a com- 
pany that has brought its old-time standards and 
ideals of craftsmanship and sincere workmanship 
into mass production, a company that is relentlessly 
on the look-out for every means of bettering your 
product and saving money for you at the same time. 


19-acre plant facilities assure you A-1 production 
and prompt delivery whether you want plain pressed 
metal parts or any of the modern lithographed, 
enameled or lacquered finishes. 


You will find, too, that G. P. & F. estimates are 
right and—when everything has been counted up— 
usually lower than those of plants less fortunately 
equipped. 


If this is the type of service you want, send sam- 
ples or blue prints for quotation. There is no 
obligation. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in 
All Parts of the Country 


1413 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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GEUDER, PAESCHK 

1413 W. St. Paul Av 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send your booklet ‘In 
Harmony with Modern Prog- 
ress’ to the address below... 


A pI » Gs |] without charge or obligation. 
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Vitreous-enameled steel 
tub and galvanized-steel 
cylinder for an apart- 
ment-type washing ma- 
chine turned out by 
G. P. & F. for a leading 

tool manufacturer. 
Both stamping and 
finishing were 
done by G. P.& F. 


The booklet “In HARMONY 
WITH MODERN PROG- 
RESS” tells of the better de- 
Signs, greater strengths, de- 
creases in costs and materials 
and other hidden advantages 
of using pressed metal. It has 
an important bearing on the 
costs of most manufacturing. 
A copy will be sent you with- 
out charge. Simply mail the 
coupon, 
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OLD PRODUCTION in Ontario 

continues to set up new high rec- 
ords at nearly $4,000,000 per month. 
Production of pig iron during Septem- 
ber totalled 17,585 long tons against 
23,000 tons in August. 

For the first nine months of 1931, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
pig iron production in Canada at only 
380,000 tons, against more than 620,000 
tons in the same period of last year. 


U.S. FARM INCOME LOW 


(ESTIMATED én BILLIONS of DOLLARS ) 
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COTTON and 
GRAIN 


Is Wheat Rise 

Pools or Real Demand? 

Crop Still Estimated 

Large. 

HE RISE IN WHEAT.—Various 

reasons have been rapidly shoved 

forward for public consumption to ex- 

plain the rapid and spectacular advances 

which took place in the various wheat 

and grain markets around the beginning 

of the present month. The greatest 

public interest was focussed as usual on 

the wheat market and a good deal of 

publicity was given to the rise of some 

25 to 30 cents in wheat prices in less 
than a single month. 

Such reasons purported to include the 
long decline in such prices which had 
carried quotations below their normal 
levels, the fact that many growers re- 
fused to sell their wheat and other 
— at low prices, the anticipated re- 

ction in the 1932 crop, etc. 


Due to 


RUSSIAN CROP FAILURE ?— 

The most spectacular reasons have 
to do with the Russian crop failure, how- 
ever. Reports, or at least rumors, have 
received public credence that Russia is 
not going to be able to harvest nearly 
as large a wheat crop as was expected. 
The assumption followed immediately 
that European countries would have to 
fill their needs from the United States 
and Canada instead of from Russia. The 
Australian surplus is also understood to 
be small. 

These are at least the rumors current 
at the date of writing. Some of the best 
authorities claim that the rise in wheat, 
cotton and some of the other commodi- 
ties is entirely too rapid to be warranted. 
The news may be true, but they have 
various ear marks of being inspired or 
at least properly timed by speculative 
interests in the various markets, and 
such reports may later have to be cor- 
rected or at least reacjusted. 


INTERNATIONAL 


MacDonald’s Great Vic- 

tory and Meaning for 

U. S. The League, the 

Armament Truce and the 

Far East. 

HE BRITISH ELECTIONS resulted 

in another abrupt turnabout for 

English government. Great Britain 

turned its back upon the new Labor 

party which has taken over the radical 

tendencies of the old Labor brigade and 

gave to Premier MacDonald, the con- 

verted Labor leader, and present head 

of the new National Government party, 

one of the greatest victories of all Brit- 
ish history. 

Compared with a Parliament which is 
generally split up into at least a half 
dozen fairly equal and warring parties, 
the new Parliament is composed almost 
entirely of the MacDonald Conservative- 
Labor members, and the majority which 
Mr. MacDonald and his party received 
in the elections is one of the greatest 
ever witnessed. 

With the opening of the new House 
of Commons early in the present month, 
the long party rule of David Lloyd 
George appears to have come to an end. 
There have been a number of realign- 
ments in the remaining minority and 
one of them is a new split of the Liberal 
party into Free Trade Liberals and Pro- 
tectionist Liberals, neither of which are 
expected to recognize the leadership of 
Lloyd George. 


TL‘FFECT ON U. S.—The world has 

been interested in the British elec- 
tions chiefly on two counts. The most 
important angle is a victory for the 
conservative form of government over 
the radical, and the overwhelming re- 
sults have been hailed, particularly in 
the United States, as a heavy blow to 
the Red movement of Russia and other 
radical political undertakings. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS HOLD FIRM 


(U.S. LIBERTY Isr. 44% 1932-47) 
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The second concern to the United 
States is less favorable, but seems to 
have been overestimated thus far. It 
centers about the indications that the 
new British government, dedicated to a 
Protectionist tariff policy, will take early 
steps to revise the British tariff to 
higher levels, resulting quite possibly in 
a new protective tariff agreement 
throughout the entire British Empire. 


HINA, JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE 
have more recently been joined by 
Russia to worry the international hopes 


FORBES for 


for peace, but the problem still remains 
chiefly a struggle of the first threee 
groups. The Soviet is apparently siding 
with China against Japan as might be 
expected, and has made some threaten- 
ing gestures, but has also given assur- 
ances that she plans no immediate ac- 
tivity on either side. 

Meanwhile, the League of Nations is 
not having any great or shining success 


GERMAN EXPORTS NEAR NEW HIGH 


21 0 MILLIONS of DOLLARS 
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in its efforts to adjust the war-like dif- 
ficulties between China and Japan. The 
Council of the League of Nations has 
called upon Japan for evacuation of 
Manchuria by November 16th. The 
United States has not joined in that 
demand, but appears to be unofficially in 
favor of it. Japan, however, has given 
no indication of acceptance, and instead 
of making plans for such evacuation, she 
she brought war into the open and led 
the League to another meeting on No- 
vember 17 with trembling. 

China is rather justified in her disap- 
pointment with the ability of the League 
of Nations to protect her, but as yet 
has offered no great or organized re- 
sistance to the Japanese military occu- 
pation. Such passivity on the part of 
China is due more, it seems, to lack of 
ability, rather than to any noble mo- 
tives for peace. 

British trade continues to enjoy a 
good measure of recovery, and prices 
everywhere are responding to the na- 
¢ural inflation which has followed Eng- 
land’s desertion of the gold standard. 
Sterling exchange has suffered renewed 
weakness in the world markets, and fur- 
ther impetus to Britain’s export trade is 
thus indicated. 


HE GERMAN FINANCIAL SIT- 

UATION continues definitely un- 
satisfactory, though at this writing, it 
does not appear to have returned to the 
critical stage. 

Extraordinary demands for currency 
and credit are seasonal at this time, and 
are perhaps temporary, but they have 
driven the Reichsbank gold coverage 
ratio back under 27 per cent., which is 
definitely in danger territory. 


HE INTERNATIONAL ARMA- 

MENT TRUCE was scheduled to 
go into effect November Ist, but it is a 
bit doubtful just how effective the agree- 
ment is. Out of about 65 invitations 
issued to nations who will take part in 
next year’s disarmament conference, 


only about 30 had accepted up to No- 
vember Ist, 1931. 

Most of the others have come into line 
since then in one way or another. 
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PROTECT HER FUTURE BY LINKING IT WITH THE NATION’S FUTURE 
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Comfort for Mother in Years to Come 


OTHER has worked hard. How 

can I insure comfort for her later 

years? In another ten years she will be 

55. How can I make sure that her old 

age will bring her the happiness and the 
comfort she has earned? 


Every thoughtful man has planned at 
some time or other to build up a “leisure 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—A pro- 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette, the 
Cavaliers and Rosario Bourdon’s Cities Service 
Orchestra. Fridays, 8 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 
—WEAF and 37 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 















fund”? for the mother of his children. 
Too many, however, put it off again and 
again. 


Decide today to start a systematic plan 
of investment in strongly entrenched and 
seasoned companies. Cities Service Com- 
pany’s securities may be purchased on a 
systematic plan that is simplicity itself. 
Write for the details now. 








HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 

60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send information about Cities Service Company's se- 
curities. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


AUGUST - 1931 35 CENTS 

PROBING THE EARTH BENEATH ........ 

~ By Ernest A. Hodgson 

INSECTS VERSUS MAN... ....--6+000. 

By L. 0. Howard 

PROGRESS AND THE TELEPHONDE......... 

One Year By FD. Natogh 


FOOD FROM SEAWEEDS.......... yr E: 
By Crane and Thurston 


TIME AND THE RAILROAD DISPATCHER . . . . 
2 By Francis X. Mitholland 


CARL AKELEY'S AFRICA .....-..-- see 


AND A DIGEST OF APPLIED SCIENCE 











Depression 


must not halt your 
Intellectual Life 


Rather should you seek to increase your mental 
activity against the time when favorable eco- 
nomic conditions will place in advantageous 
positions those who have wisely kept abreast 
of the unprecedented developments of Industry 
and Science. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


gives you the investigated facts, clearly, force- 
fully and authoritatively. Its staff of Editors 
represents the peak of scientific attainments 
and these scientists have been selected for their 
ability to write so that anyone can understand. 


Renew or subscribe now so that you will not 
break the continuity of your information. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
24 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Steel Houses Cheap as Wood—A One-Man Freight 
Handler—Delivery Car Goes 55 Miles on a Gallon of Gas 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HEAPER WAY TO HANDLE 
FREIGHT.—Looks as if next year 
might see big steps forward in direct- 
from-seller-to-buyer transportation of 
less-than-carload or even carload freight. 
Here is what can now happen. In 
your manufacturing plant, goods for 
shipment are loaded into a container of 
approximately 500 cubic feet (or one of 
300 cubic feet.) Since each container is 
from seven and a half to eight feet high, 
with doors nearly six feet high, the work 
is much the same as for loading a freight 
car—except that the container can be 
set anywhere in the factory while being 
filled.... Because the container has 
wheels, it can readily be loaded onto a 
truck. 

At the railroad, one man can transfer 
it from the truck to a flat car in three 
minutes. (Four large or six small con- 
tainers fill one car.) The wheels then 
fold up inside the container frame, which 
is clamped securely to the car.... At 
the delivery end it is again a one-man 
job to transfer the container to a motor 
truck. 

The wheels are raised by a compressed 
air jack operated by air supplied from 
the truck. No crane is necessary... . 
A carload of freight transferred from 
inside one establishment to inside an- 
other establishment with only one man 
at a time on the job! 


HE NEW CONTAINER is built of a 

plywood composition which has al- 
ready stood severe tests in freight service. 
Advantages claimed, besides labor sav- 
ing, include a reduction of one-third in 
transportation weight, greater safety to 
contents and lowered crating costs (be- 
cause it is easier to pack a container 
unit safely than it is an entire freight 
car.) It is expected that there will also 
be a reduction in claims for damages due 
to “sweating,” and a greater safety for 
perishable goods, because of the heat- 
insulating value of the plywood. 


EW YORK TO LOS ANGELES, 3 

TONS, $11. Speaking of motor 
transportation. Here are two interesting 
economy items. ... Three three-wheeled 
delivery cars, for small packages, have 
recently completed a 70,000 mile service 
test, with records of from 50 to 55 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. ...In August a 
diesel-powered motor truck carried a 
three and a half ton load from New 
York to Los Angeles in 97% hours run- 
ning time, at a fuel cost of $11.22. 


ARKING MADE EASY. And then 
there is the problem of what to do 
with your car and my car and the other 
fellow’s car while they are standing still. 
Two solutions for the parking problem 





are gaining interest. ... Chicago officials 
are reported to be considering installa- 
tion of a ferris-wheel type parking ma- 
chine such as has been tried out in East 
Pittsburgh during the past year. The 
proposed machine accommodates 48 
cars, costs from $1,200 to $1,500 per car 
unit... . At the October 27 annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Chief Engineer Lee 
H. Miller reported that designs have 
been prepared for double-decking city 
lots by the use of battle deck floor (see 
Fores, January 1, 1931) bolted onto steel 
columns and girders. The units can 
easily be moved from one location to an- 
other. 


OUSES FOR HALF COST? It was 

at this same convention that T. J. 
Foster, chairman of the National Bridge 
Works, made this striking assertion: 
“It is logical to suppose that in a com- 
paratively short time we could double 
the efficiency of a house and cut its cost 
in two, as has been done with the auto- 
mobile.” 

Mr. Foster demonstrated with figures 
and with pictures how even now a brick 
veneer or stucco finished steel-frame 
house can be built for the same cost as 
a similar wooden-frame house, and after- 
wards be cheaper to operate and keep 
up. ... Steel frames are set up by der- 
rick. Walls and roofs are of pre-cast 
slabs of insulating material already fin- 
ished inside and out, which fasten firmly 
to the steel. Interior trim, whether wood 
or steel, is pre-assembled at the shop. 
The chimney is shop-built in about three 
lengths and set with the derrick! 


ELEGRAPHICS.—A tiny, speedy 
belt conveyor is the secret of new 
checkwriter that can print and shred 
1,200 checks an hour, and more. . 
Gordon Wilson, safety director for 
Harley Fox public utility enterprises told 
us about this one. It’s a pair of special 
feet for a ladder. You can set the ladder 
down almost anywhere without its slip- 
ping. Even if you put one of its feet on 
the curbstone and the other in the gutter, 
your ladder is as secure as if the ground 
were perfectly and entirely flat. Should 
save lives and limbs in many companies. 
Elevators in the new Radio City (see 
page 15) will travel 1,200 feet a minute, 
reaching the 65th floor in 50 seconds. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or 
for any related information that may 
mean $ and ¢ to a reader or his com- 
pany 













Suniamp Illustrated, 
Mode! C celling type. 
Price...$59.50. Other 
modets for home use 
+ + +.$26.50 to $59.50. 
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June Sunshine’s | 
Healthful Benefits 
All Winter \ 


\ 
\ 


at you r\ 
desk... 






with the GENERAL 
ELECTRIC SUNLAMP 


Don’t go through another sun-starved winter, 
longing impatiently for summer and its health- 
giving sunshine. It isn’t necessary . .. despite 
the fact that winter sunshine contains but 
little of the ultra-violet richness so important 
to health. 

You can have virtually the same ultra-violet 
that June sunshine gives you, at your desk, 
with the General Electric Sunlamp . . . per- 
fected by science ... rich in beneficial ultra- 
violet . . . safe to use. It helps to maintain 
health . . . helps increase bodily resistance to 
common ailments. 


New Low Prices 


There are models for ceiling, wall and floor 
... for office, bathroom and sun room ... at 
prices within the reach of all, and all models 
operate from most A. C. lighting outlets. See 
your G-E Sunlamp dealer, or let us tell you 
moreabout General Electricindoor “sunshine.” 
For your health’s sake send the coupon below. 


When wiring or re-wiring’ your home, specify the G-E 
wiring system. It provides adequate outlets conveniently 
controlled and G-E materials throughout. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
SUNLAMP 


General Electric Co., Merchandise Dept. 
Section L-9311, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Please send me free booklet ‘‘Sunshine and Health” 
telling all about the benefits of ultra-violet. 
(eee 


Address 
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Back for more/ 


With telephones as with any- 
thing else, the public will not 
double its use unless it is getting 
ample money’s worth. Long 
distance calls have nearly doubled 
in five years largely because the 
Bell System has steadily increased 
the value delivered — reducing 
rates, speeding up connections, 
improving transmission. 

The average time taken to put 
through a long distance call was 
cut from eight minutes to two. 
Progress like this was made only 


by incessant study to develop 
better apparatus and operating 
methods. 

This constant betterment is the 
direct concern of the telephone 
investor as well as the subscriber. 
It is an outward sign that funds, 
invested in plant each year by the 
Bell System, are well employed. 
It is an assurance that the System 
is ready for still greater oppor- 
tunities of service and growth. 

May we send you a copy of our 

booklet, ““Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Agricultural Credit 
Still Inadequate 


Some Farms Pay But Many 
Are Burdened by Debt 


By A. B. GENUNG 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


VENTS this season have brought to 
E the front what is undoubtedly one 

of the most serious problems in the 
agricultural situation. That is the problem 
of debt. For 10 years this question of in- 
debtedness has been bearing down upon an 
important section of the farm community. 
Time has only made it more acute. 

The proposals to help the Federal Land 
Banks by having the Government subscribe 
to more stock in them is a recognition of 
one angle of the problem. Federal Land 
Bank bonds have been on the bargain coun- 
ter, considering their status as tax-free 
bonds and the security back of them. The 
4Y4 per cent. issues sold in the seventies 
during most of the summer. and are still 
low. It has thus been impossible for the 
Land Banks to raise new funds in the bond 
market, for reloan to farmers at anything 
like moderate interest rates. 

The local bank credit conditions have 
been anything but easy, especially in the 
West and South this year. The widespread 
banking difficulties are a matter of common 
knowledge. 


MIDST all the current loose talk and 

confusion of opinion, it is not easy 
to get a calm appraisal of the debt situa- 
tion. The writer’s observation leads to two 
conclusions. The first is that in spite of 
all the punishment it is taking, agricul- 
ture as a whole, in this country, is and 
will remain a solvent business. 

The second is, however, that the debtor 
group of farmers is so large and their dis- 
tress is so keen that the next several years 
will witness something of the same read- 
justments as occurred in the eighties and 
early nineties. This may be political as 
well as economic. It already is conceded 
that the “money question” is apt to loom 
large in-the next election. 

Agriculture is solvent. That is true for 
the simple reason that a predominant por- 
tion of our 6,000,000 farmers can, do, and 
will meet their obligations on the dot. 

It is true that the farm plant has suf- 
fered a deflation of values. So has other 
property. The value of farm land is nearly 
down to its pre-war figure. The volume 
of farm mortgage credit is three times the 
amount in 1910, being now estimated at 
between nine and ten billion dollars. The 
American farm, in the aggregate, is said 
to be mortgaged for about 23 per cent. of 
its value. 

Of those farms that are mortgaged, about 
a third are for 50 per cent. of their value 
or thereabouts. Of course, there is a body 
ot short-time debt also. But agriculture as 
a whole is an exceedingly good credit risk. 
It is that percentage of men who con- 
tracted their debts during the period of 
rising prices from 1910 to 1920 who are 
hardest hit. 


GRICULTURE as a whole is solvent 
because a predominant number of our 
farmers are determined to close their books 
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currently in the black. The farm business 
is quick to reduce expenses when neces- 
sary. It has had to sacrifice something to 
depreciation, as well as most of the interest 
on its investment and even its standards of 
living. But as a whole it has kept its cur- 
rent outgo within its means to pay. 

Thousands of farm families have tight- 
ened up their belts but they can and do pay 
their bills. Such has been the solid farm 
tradition for many generations. 

Even in these times farm cash expenses 
are held well below receipts. The returns 
above cash expenses upon 12,000 to 16,000 
farms whose owners have reported to the 
Department of Agriculture have averaged 
some $1,200 annually per farm ever since 
the year 1922, although last year’s figure 
dropped to some $700. That is small but 
it represents solvency. 


EPORTS from the State Agricultural 

Colleges cite thousands of profitable 
farms. For instance, in Georgia a man 
with 105 acres and total capital of $5,450 
made a net farm income of $1,797 last year. 
Another with total capital of $12,210 
showed a net income of $3,869. Another 
Southerner with an investment of $16,465 
made a net income of $6,662. These were 
all diversified farms. 

The records of 102 dairy cow-testing as- 
sociations covering the State of Iowa last 
year showed an average income per cow of 
$35 above feed cost. The dairymen did 
this by culling their herds and raising but- 
terfat production at the same time that 
they reduced feed costs. Thousands of 
such accomplishments could be related, al! 
made in face of the grave difficulties of 
these times. 

The American farm is absolutely solvent. 
But that does not gainsay the fact that 
many owners who contracted debts at 
higher price levels are in hard shape. 
The questions of debt and taxes are now 
out in front. They underlie a widespread 
agitation which is bound to become more 
evident after Congress convenes next 
month. 


Philadelphia Figures Huge 
Buying Power 


bleu Philadelphia Business Progress 
4 Association recently made public a sur- 
vey which showed $3,450,481,000 to be the 
annual income in the metropolitan area. 
The area was defined as 901.90 square 
miles, including Philadelphia and four 
Pennsylvania and three New Jersey coun- 
ties which touch it. 

The association reported a population of 
2,813,082 in the area with a purchasing 
income of $837,367,000. It ranked Phila- 
delphia below New York and Chicago in 
national rating and above Los Angeles, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and other cities. 


Frank K. Houston, first vice-president 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
and E. P. Bracken, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, have been elected directors and 
members of the executive committee of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 

; Frank V. Riggio, William E. Witzleben, 
Fred R. Reuter and John A. Crowe have 
been elected directors of the American 
Tobacco Company. 
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Business Management 
and Banking 


T IS an important phase of good business manage- 
ment to have the codperation and service of an 
adequate banking connection. 


This Bank has served American business for nearly 
a century, numbering among its depositors many of 
the country’s leading concerns. It affords to its com- 
mercial customers the advantages of ample resources, 
complete national and international facilities, and the 
service of experienced officers. 


We invite you to discuss your requirements with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET = MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CapitaAc, Surptus AND UNpivipepo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


©G.T.Co. OF N. Y. 1931 
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85,000,000 Users 
of Electricity 


Electricity is an indispensable 
household aid, supplied with un- 
failing regularity to 20,360,000 
wired homes. 

In the first eight months of this 
year, twenty-nine great life in- 
surance companies invested more 
in public utility bonds than dur- 
ing the whole year 1930—reflect- 
ing the investment favor in 
which these securities are held. 

Bonds of companies compris- 
ing the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric System offer acknowledged 
security at attractive yields. 


Write for Folder L 137 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


NATIONAL 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
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A part of the 








MIDDLE WEST UTILIT’ES SYSTEM 


“The Story of An Investor” 





Investors, new and old, can profit 
personally from the experiences of 
an investor as told in this booklet. 
A copy may be had by addressing 


Department F-1 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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[ The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our care- 
ful attention, without obligation to the 
correspondent. In writing, please mention 
The Bache Review. Sent for three months, 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Forming at Least a Temporary 
Bottom with Further Advances Probable 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


continued to give a good account 
of itself since our last review was 
written. At that time we stated that 
further advance was probable on the 
recovery from the October 5th lows, 
but that there was need of a little longer 
time formation before placing perman- 
ent confidence in the uptrend. 
Approximately two more weeks of 
such time in “forming a bottom” have 
been added to the picture since last 
issue and the technical formation has 
been consequently strengthened. 


I* a general way the market has 


HE chances remain favorable, there- 

fore, for further gains in the gen- 
eral market but we shall not revise, 
at this time, the limits for any near- 
term advance which were given in this 
section last issue. Those points of 
resistance are 105 to 110 on the above 
chart of fifty rails and industrials, about 
95 for the Standard Statistics average 
of 90 stocks and 123 for the Dow-Jones 
industrial average. 

The most important question which is 
now before every interested reader is 
whether or not the October 5th lows 
represent the extreme bottom of our 
long bear market. The question is 
easier to propose than to answer. In 
a way it‘is a favorable sign that the 
market has hesitated instead of running 
prematurely away in the wake of 
spectacular advances in wheat and other 
commodities. If such commodity 
strength is genuine and lasting then the 
results for business would suggest that 
we have passed the bottom of the bear 
market, from a fundamental standpoint. 


HE technical side of the market is 
not quite so clear. The actual pic- 
ture which is being formed is a good 
one and would normally lead into a 
stronger and more lasting advance. But 
we confess to being still dissatisfied with 


the development of any strong accumu- 
lation. Perhaps we are blind to the 
proper signals but personally, the writer 
must state frankly that his best observa- 
tions have failed to detect the healthy 
accumulation of stock which is needed 
to complete a really strong picture for 
many months’ advance. 

At the expense of possible impatience 
on the part of readers, therefore, we 
prefer to withold judgment on the long 
range future but we can allow, as has 
been previously noted, some further 
strength in this current recovery which 
would carry the accredited averages on 
up to the points indicated. 


N the absence of a definite conviction 

as to whether the October 5th lows 
will stand the test of the next year, we 
still feel that the indications of further 
advance are sufficiently definite to allow 
the addition of perhaps another 10 per 
cent. of total funds available in our 
ratio for the long-swing investor. 

We would not rush in to buy on 
strength, however, but would accom- 
plish such accumulation gradually and, 
preferably, on one more recession in the 
general market. 

For the speculative trader a new 
short-swing campaign has been insti- 
tuted. In this section last issue we 
advised purchases for such campaign if 
the market dipped to within 10 points 
of the October 5th lows. Such a drop 
came on October 29th with all three of 
our important averages dipping into the 
range mentioned, followed by recovery. 

We would continue this speculative 
purchase campaign further, with stop- 
loss orders around five points, on the 
average, above the extreme low levels 
of October 5th. So long as such sup- 
port levels remain unbroken we may 
hold a favorable view for the general 
speculative market. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1931. 
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Wa// Street 
POINTERS 


URING the past fortnight the 
D forces which brought about the 

substantial rally which took place 
since early October, have apparently ex- 
pended themselves. The market is now 
at a critical juncture, facing as it does 
not only fourth quarter earnings reports 
which are likely to be the worst in the 
current depression, but also a probable 
tax rise so essential to balancing the na- 
tional budget. 

Broadly speaking, the market should 
meet this test successfully without en- 
countering such waves of liquidation as 
those which took place in September, 
especially as the large majority of listed 
issues have been depressed to levels even 
lower than justified by their current 
earning power. Some erstwhile “blue 
chips” are still selling at high levels on 
the basis of standards of previous de- 
pressions, but such are in the minority. 

Only two groups have really acted 
favorably of late, namely the manu- 
facturing and merchandising issues. Oils, 
coppers, equipments, motors and foods 
have acted reasonably well. On the other 
hand, the utilities, rails and steels have 
shown weakness at various intervals. 


i lap prices of automobile stocks have 
declined drastically in 1931, reflect- 
ing the present unsatisfactory conditions, 
and absence of earning power. Not- 
withstanding this temporary absence of 
earning power, we do feel, because of 
seasonal prospects for the early part of 
1932, that a selected group of motors 
can be accumulated in periods-of market 
weakness during the next month or six 
weeks, within the price ranges stipu- 


lated. In such a group, we would in- 
clude: 
Automotive Stocks 
Purchase Div. Est’d 1931 
Range Rate Earnings 
Auburn Motors ..... 85-95 $4.00* $18.50 
CSVRIE® <i csscemoeaes 10-12 1.00 1.00 
General Motors . 20-22 3.00 2.25 
BE chet Chicain 15-17 2.00 1.75 
Ford Motor Ltd..... 6- 8 366 ina” 
Pius extras. 
**Including undistributed equities of subsi- 


diaries. 


Despite the relatively neutral action 
of the motor group, fundamentals may 
well be in the process of turning not- 
withstanding the discouraging situation 
at the moment. It is probable that 
when October statistics are finally com- 
piled, they will show that production de- 
clined to levels lower than those since 
January 1922. 

_Further, retail sales this fall are dis- 
tinctly disappointing. Of course the vir- 
tual Ford shutdown preparatory to 
bringing out a new model “A” has to a 
large extent accounted for this drab 
October showing. However with greater 


activity probable in both November and 
December, automotive output should 
begin to reflect this increasing activity, 
and with new models furnishing an im- 
petus, sales should soon reflect a sea- 
sonal expansion. 


' chemical industry is still another 
one of our major industrial units 
which as yet has not given definite in- 
dications of a fundamental turn, although 
there are signs of an approaching bot- 
tom. Thus far in 1931 earnings of the 
major chemical companies have held up 
surprisingly well as compared with other 
industries. 

The decline shown for the first six 
months of this year was 32 per cent. as 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1930. Inasmuch as second half year 
results were poor in 1930, the final half 
of 1931 should record a more favorable 
comparison with that of a year ago, and 
full year earnings are likely to show a 
decline of about 25 per cent. as compared 
with a decline in earning power for in- 
dustry as a whole of about 45 per cent. 

While the near term outlook for the 
chemical industry is not promising, the 
longer term prospects are excellent. Sub- 
sequent to 1921, this industry recovered 
very quickly and there is no reason to 
doubt that a similar situation will again 
develop. Not only have marked oper- 
ating economies been instituted in this 
depression but new products have been 
discovered. 

Typical of these new discoveries is 
the announcement of the Du Pont Co. 
that it had successfully solved the prob- 
lem of manufacturing synthetic rubber 
and that it was building a new plant in 
New Jersey to exploit this product. We 
believe that the chemical industry will 
be one of the few major industries to 
resume its trend subsequent to this de- 
pression, at a rate of growth at least 
equal to, if not greater than, that of the 
past decade. 

We therefore suggest a policy of 
gradual accumulation of leading chem- 
ical issues within the price ranges stipu- 
lated, anticipating this growth capacity 
in the next major industrial cycle. 


Chemical Stocks 
Purchase Div. Est’d 1931 


Range Rate Earnings 
Air Reduction ........... 55-58  $3.00* $4.50 
Allied Chemical & Dye.. 68-72 6.00 6.25 
Columbian Carbon ...... 33-36 4.00 3.25 
Commercial Solvents ... 9-11 1.00 90 
PN, can was neactesanees 45-48 4.00 4.45 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 15-17 2.00 1.90 
Union Carbide & Carbon 20-22 2.60 2.00 


* Plus extras. 


For out-and-out low-price speculation 
American Woolen, Cuban-American Sugar, 
Continental Oil and N. Y. Shipbuilding 
would seem to have possibilities. 
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Odd Lots 


Could you afford to lose 
your entire stock holdings 
by a single unfavorable de- 
velopment affecting a single 
issue? 

Ten shares of stock in each 
of ten different industries 
are logically safer to pur- 
chase than 100 shares of 
stock in one company. 

It provides a highly desir- 
able factor of safety, which, 
with other advantages, are 
explained in our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading.” 


Ask for F. 499 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&Q. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 


























Outlook for 
Security 
Salesmen 


Too many of you are using 1928-29 sales 
methods for 1931-32 conditions. 


When sales are three times as hard to get 
there is just one way to get sales—make 
your sales presentation three times as ef- 
fective and gear it to existing conditions. 


Babson Institute through its Course in 
Iuvestments and Security Selling can cheer 
up your outlook a whole lot. 

Get our free booklet, 2028 —“‘Security 
Salesmanship—the Profession”’, at once. 


BABSON INSTITUTE Babson Park 
{Extension Divison) Mass. 








100% Profit Is Possible 
In This Low-Priced Stock 


We have uncovered a low-priced stock which should 
be bought by all investors who demand good income 
plus rare profit possibilities. 


This security is within the reach of all, selling for 


less than $10 per share. It yields better than 6%. 
And the dividend apparently is secure because it is 
well covered by current earnings. This stock could 
easily bring you a profit of 100% if purchased at 
recent panic prices. For instance, if bought outright 
and held only until the high of this year is 
reached, the profit would be approximately 110%. 
When the high of last year is touched, the profit 
will be approximately 260%. Very few stocks 
possess greater money-making possibilities. 


Simply send your name and address and full de- 
tails relative to this bargain stock will be sent free 
upon request. Also an interesting booklet, ‘“MAK- 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.’ Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 280, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








40 


20 


No 
No 
No 
100 


No 
No 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


Thous. Book Earns 


Shares Value 


834 
4,153 


504 
516 
1,689 
1,050 
3,502 
11,066 


2,261 

894 
1,877 
1,511 


239 
100 
730 


1930 


$6.32 
0.15 


REERRBRY 


+S — on 00 Ge WG DO 
yA e : aie y 
= 


RIVSS= 


4.59 
Nilk 
Nil 

4.048 

9.10 

3.60 

1.10 

6.03 

4.04 


8.84 
§.32 
2.86 
1.07 


6.37 
Nil 
4.284 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


$3.33, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 
seeeee 


Nil, 9 m 
16.77, 9 m 


Nil, 6 m 
3.63, 9 m 


Nil, 9 m 


1.73, 6 m 
0.50, 6 m 
2.49, 9 m 


2.61, 9 m 


1.21, 9 m 
9°5. 9 m 
10.35, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
1.558 
1.01, 6 m 
0.45 


2.47, 9 m 


Nil, 6 m 
0.56, 6 m 
0.39, 3 m 
3.04, 6 m 
3.34, 9 m 


3.95. 9 m 
Nil, 3 m 
0.03, 6 m 


Nil, 3 m 
1.62, 6 m 


(r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 

A. 8. EB. Rate 
Ait RO@GGCHOR s o6066o.s30000 $4.50a 
Alleghany Corp. .....5..0 os 
Allied Chemical .......:.. 6 
Pullsa: CBAMMETS onc ..csccnccs 1 
American Bank Note...... 3a 
American Brake Shoe...... 2.40 
PARCCICAN MEDD io aid. 5yeiscevese se 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 1 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
AUOTICAN TOE a 5.cs.3s 000-0050 2 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 1 
American Radiator......... 0.60 


Amer. Rolling Mill........ we 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 1.50 


Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 


ATACE. WV OOIER: 6 .0)5.6:0.0:0105.80% 
Anaconda Copper ......... 
Asides Copper 24.5.2 005 fe 
Armour or Fl. WA... css 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 1 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 7 


Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baldwin Locomotive....... a 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 4 
BathGGa A vssa so ssi0e oc - 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 2 
Borden Company .......... 3z 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook. Union Gas..ec. ssa. 5 
BOWE SMGE ccbaiewwisiuicias 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 
Bush Periitnal « «4.0.50. 2.50 
Caltornia. Packing ....+:. 05 Z 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 3 
CBs Mewnebietonciganss me 
Celotex Company ......... 


CefrO GE PASCO. os ccaccies. 1 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 


Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company ....3.5..5. 


CRPVSICE (GOED. ais.ésevere-eea.0ra-s 1 
RET IG 5 dig ois adn hoa s'ss 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... me 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 1.50 
Commercial Credit ........ 1.60 


Commonwealth & Southern. 0.30 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can ..i....... 2.50 
Continental Motors ....... : 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 

Corn Prod. Refining....... 4a 
Crucible Stee! ccis.csascc cies me 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical.......... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 2 
Diamond Match .......... 1 
DBR BOCs cS ccke bi awitwaans 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Eastman Kodak ...46....5% 8a 
BOC; FAMIO=EARE oo oicc cs ce0s 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
PEC) Rc Wes cae brew a os dtmrseen a 
Foster Wheeler............ th 
Pomnastion. Co. .ii6scsc car rs 
FREepOrt PEXAS- .oc.60s ose dc 3 


Long 


Term 


Price Range 


223- 22; 
ae Te 
355- 65; 


*20-’30* 
"29-30 
°24-’30 


; ’20-’30* 
; °25-'30 
; 727-30 
; 27-30 
; 25-30 
; 725-30 
; 27-30 
3 “Zee 30 
; '23-’30 
; °29-’30 
; 729-30 
; °22-’30* 
; 22-30 - 
; '22-’30 
; '24-’30* 


5; ’20-'30 


298- 97; 
268- 83; 
154- 16; 
514- 60; 


67- 15; 
145- 40; 
56- 8; 
101- 44; 
104- 14; 
141- 37; 
187- 53; 
82- 9; 


; °24-"30* 
; °28-'30 
; '25-'30 
; 25-30 


24-30 
’22-30 
’23-'30* 
°28-’30 
’29-'30 
°23-’30 
22-30 
°23-30 
29-30 
23-30 
°25-’30* 
’23-'30 


; °24-’30 
; ’26-’30 
; °25-'30* 
; °25-’30 


; °26-’30 
; ’26-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; 726-30 
; 720-30 
s 42730 
; 722-’30* 
s 722-30 
; ’24-30 
; ’25-'30 
; ’22-30* 
; ’20-’30* 
; ’26-’30* 
; ’25-30 


7; ’29-’30 


; '23-’30* 
; °20-'30 
; 22-30 
; 21-30 
; °26-’30 


8; ’21-’30 
2; 21-30 


105- 33; 
184. 3; 
109- 20; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


; *29-’30 


; °20-’30* 
; ’20-’30 
; "22.30 
; °19-’30* 
; °28-'30 
; 22-30" 


; "22-30 
; °28-'30 
; °25-’30 
; '23-’30 


’29-30 
’23-'30 
26-30 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


10934- 52 
12%- 3% 
18234- 68 
42%4- 14 
6234- 18 
38 - 21% 
2934- 7136 


513%4- 10% 
31%- _ 


3034- 8 
21%4- 7 
3734- 10 
5814- 1934 
60 - 34% 
20134-121% 
13234- 7434 
117%- 125% 
43%4- 125% 
19%4- 5% 
44%- 1 
2954- 93/4 
20334- 97% 
120 - 59 
235%- 9% 
29514- 8414 
27H%- 6% 
87%- 28 
1414- 43, 
62 - 37% 
2514- 125% 
7034- 225% 
76%4~ 37 
6934- 31% 
12934- 80% 
4514- 3234 
32%4- 10 
31 - 155% 
53 - 10% 
4 


AS 6 = 
131%4- 33% 
14%- 1% 
30%- 9% 
5414- 14% 
461%4- 2314 
8%- 2 
3334- 8 
2534- 1134 
170 - 97% 
32%4- 8% 
455%. 165% 
23%4- 8 
12 - 4% 
10954- 61 
6234- 31% 
4%4- 1% 
.. 5 


5%- 2% 
5%- 1% 


23 - 4 
157%4- 93 
102 - 29% 
23 - 12% 
7834- 42% 
107 - 533% 


18534- 93 

7434. 20 

6034- 16% 
3934- 1034 
6414- 10% 
17%4- 3% 
43%4- 13% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(vy) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 


66 
4 


15 


21 


% 
7.6 


DAN! 
mowoot~wo 
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61 
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‘ se 
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aN 
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14.3 


(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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rae aoc 


Par 
No 
No 
No 
10 


100 
No 
25 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
50 
No 
10 
No 
10 
10 


100 
No 
No 
100 






NOVEMBER 15, 


Thous. Book Earns 


Shares Value 


413 $110 
28,846 14 
5,353 11 
43,500 18 
324 32 
2,000 6 
1788 14 
1167. 47 
1,417 37 
1728 7 
2,490 164 
198 116 
707 ‘Nil 
400 111 
1,600 38 
1512 24 
1,358 163 
350 112 
670 31 
4409 59 
14,584 10 
1,000 53 
6,632 44 
1,182 10 
9340 33 
5,518 15 
6,983 .. 
1813 30 
1,210 99 
eo 
1,418 38 
548 42 
1,909 21 
300 52 
772, «70 
1,438 48 
1900 44 
809 116 
828 131 
4621 33 
2,730 20 
6,286 17 
724 10 
1,190 29 
6,202 15 
310 212 
5,448 19 
4993 161 
338 242 
1,571 124 
1,406 243 
6,187 32 
2,100 10 
2,480 183 
5,678 27 
15,000 4 
2,453 68 
3113 46 
13,039 97 
450 167 
4,428 36 
2,433 72 
306 73 
5,503 30 
3,874 86 
13,161 2 
2377 «18 
1,400 90 
1,338 7 
2,000 16 
1,989 79 
9,000 16 
30031 
654 116 
4846 40 
6,160 50 
100 173 


1930 


$2.44 
1.90 
3.63 
3.25 
7.07 
3.26 
3.51 
Nil 
3.16 
Nil 
7.25 
Nil 
7.89 
4.69 
0.20 
Nil 


= 


wn h=S PPOSCOSr YU 
by < ¢ wom oNdsol 


2, 
~— 
=: 


Wor —o& 
—e CO = Ww 


Nil 


“Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. 


8 


¢ in common stock. 





(zg) Year ended June 30. 


(w) 9 months. 


1931 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 
se eeee 


ee eee 


see eee 


(a) Partly extra. 
Gi) Year ended August 31. 


(x) 8 months cnly. 


(b) Year ended Januarv 31. 


Div. 

N. ¥..S: &: Rate 
General Asphalt .......... $2 
General  PIGCEIC ...4.6:..0..0:04 1.60 
Ce 3 
General Motors ........... 3 
General Signal Signal...... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... eh 
AGN PMN 5 Spo anaie ona areca cere 2.50 
Goodtion,. Bs Bsiasccicc ses se 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors...... sa 
Great Northern Pfd........ 4 
Gulf States Steel. .......... : 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Fiudeon Motor ........0..+ 1 
ae ; 
Taos Cemttal 6.6.5 c0c.ccess 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... P 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Cae 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.40 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
i ie pe aes |. er ee 1 
Kelvinator COrps 2.00.05. 1 
Kennecott Copper ......... 1 
SN gS Ns Aas poh woe ci arsine 1.60 
hreuwer 6 LO... 6s.e ssc se 1.60 
Kroger Grocery ....3...2.0.0. 1 
emia VONey oiciscesss soe Ae 
Liggett & Myers “B’...... 5a 
SS a | arene 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 3a 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
PARES TPUOK 6 0asacssse nec Zz 
RGN, WR RAS hs a, d aia in wie dace 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ sik 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Massours Pacihc .......... 
Montgomery Ward ........ 
Nash. MOters: c.o.i.6 sis cis cece 2 
National Biscttit ........... 2.80 
Nat: Betias Hess: ....6.6:00.0:6 ee 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 1.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
iat: SOOO ck nace seen skies 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New. York Gentral............. 4 


NM. ©, nit. 6 St. Lows... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 4 
Norfolk & Western......... 1 

North American 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 


Packard Motors .......... 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 1.60 
Paramount Publix ........ 10r 
Pettisyivattia BR. B.......2..+ z 
Pere Marquette ........... ee 
Phillips Petroleum......... ve 
Prawie Oil & Gas.......... es 
Pressed Steel Car......... - 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation ........ on 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 
Ns cri toe wis seein cate 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... st 
MCG BEGUOES® osc cs ssc cans 0.40 
Republic Steel .........<%. a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance ........... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco....  .. 
Sears Roebuck: ............0% 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





Long 
Price 


97- 22; 
403- 41; 
137- 35; 
282- 31; 
153- 56; 
143- 18; 

82- 29; 
109- 15; 
155- 35; 

61- 3; 
155- 45; 

96- 15; 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 18; 
84- 7; 


154- 65; 
62- 9; 
255- 83; 
395- 45; 
73- 12; 
92- 5; 
201- 17; 


O1- 5; 
156- 14; 
92- 26; 
46- 20; 
145- 17; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 
96- 14; 
178- 35; 
47- 8; 


90. 54; 
242- 25; 
382- 70; 

62- 11; 

67- 7; 
101- 8; 
400- 15; 


119- 21; 
237- 38; 
250- 2; 
149- 27; 
134- 30; 
210- 63; 
72- 17; 
257-105; 
241- 67; 
133- 14; 
290-123 ; 
187- 42; 
Ab. 3% 
119- 42; 


137- 31; 
163- 7; 
96- 30; 
154- 34; 
110- 33; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Term 
Range 


’20-’30 
’26-’30* 
’26-’30* 
°25-’30* 
’25-’30 
°27-’30 
28-30 
20-30 
°27-’30 
25-30 
27-30 
25-30 


°27-30 
°24-’30 
"22-30 
’20-’30 


26-30 
’22-30 
"24-30 
’20-’30* 
*28-30 
’20-’30 
’23-’30 


26-30 
20-30 
26-30 
*28-’30 
’24-’30* 
’22-30 
24-30 
"23-30 
”24-’30* 
24-30 


°28-’30 
’20-30 
*25-"30* 
"20-30 
’22-30 
*22-’30 
26-30 


26-30 
’23-’30* 
°23-'30 
26-30 
*24-’30 
’20-’30* 
26-30 
26-30 
’27-’30 
"24-30 
’25-’30 
’26-’30 
°28-’30 
’22-30 
’23-’30* 


7; ’22-’30 


"22-30 
’20-’30 
22-30 


; 26-30 
; ’20-’30 
; ’28.’30 
; ’26-’30* 
; 27-30 
; 721-30 


; °24-730* 
; ’28-'30 
= "22-30 
- 927-30 
7: 22" 
» "22-30" 
; ’29-'30 
; 723-30 


; °24-’30 
; 27-30 
; ’22-’30 
; ’20-’30 


47 - 


6934- 
37%4- 
10334- 
441/,- 
26 - 
13%- 
89 - 
34 - 
17934- 
6014- 
20%%- 
10%4- 
3834- 
1514- 
31%4- 
2954- 


61 - 
9134- 
6314- 
54%- 
21%- 


103%4- 
437%- 
106%4- 
1634- 
2634- 
4234- 
2914 - 


40%- 
8334- 


11 - 
607%- 


547- 
11%- 
3614- 
50%- 


9% 


71% 

27 
7%, 
3% 


1834 
7% 
92 
22, 
7¥% 
1% 
1334 
6 
10% 
19 
SY, 


17% 
40 
275% 
35% 
10 


38% 
1534 
53 


5 

5% 
10 

85% 


15% 
3734 


3% 
19% 
295% 

4 
24 
10% 


6 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


: (n) Year ended October 31. ( 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated, (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


(e) Year ended 
p) Year ended November 30. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1930 
25 30,000 $18 $0.608 
No 746 37 1.49* 


25 2,774 24 3.27 


No 13,103 46 2.87 
25 25,518 48 1.65 
10 = 1,291 21 0.98 

No 1,961 34 0.27 
25 9,850 45 1.53 

No 2,540 11 5.50 

No 2,408 20 3.12 

No 3,297 9 Nil 
25 24,847 29 0.79 

No 700-35 5.47 
25 4,386 42 2.19 

No 2,223 202 15.63 

No 2,082 14 1.28 

No 14,530 34 0.78 

No 2,925 74 4.24 

No 23,315 14 1.53 
20 = 1,213 48 4.01 

No 374 =101 2.96 

No 397 = 22 Nil 
20 600 45 3.42 

No 984 = 63 4.42 

No 1,464 22 Nil 


No 1,473 $23 $1.93 
No 2,404 2 1.87 
No 3,908 18 5.34 
No 8,293 24 0.38 


No 30,275 8 0.68 
No 1167 47 5.42 


No 14386 39 2.43 


No 1,589 27 1.90 
5 7,000 6 0.55 


No _ 5,691 12 Nil 
25 4,525 74 2.35 


25 2,975 58 6.08 


No 13,717 13 1.09 


25 6,000 38 
No 744 10 Nil 


No 9,000 6 ay 
No 2,221 10 2.01 
No 1,775 MA 1.12 


ae prices on old stock. 
April 30. e 

(q) Before charges for depletion. 

8% in common stock. 


) Year ended June 30. 
(w) 9 months. 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


= 8-8 | 


SSS885 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eereee 


eeseee 


eseeee 


eeeeces 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) 

aid in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year meet, Tanuary 31. 


Rate 
x. XY. 3. &. Div. 
Socony-Vacuum 


South Porto Rico Sugar... 


Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southerh: Pacic. «00.60.00. 6 
Southern Ratlway.... 2. - 
Standard Brands «020.2% 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 

Stewart-Warner 


Sttidebaker Corp. ....4..:. 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 3 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 2 
‘Topacco: Prodgucts......635.. 
WEAUSADIOTICA: 6 oxesiscc-04.05:0:6-2 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
[Ope goa) 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.75 
ROMO PTE 5 6c ico: 0.0.00 0:0 4 
United Gas Improvement. 1.20 


We (Se GBR oie osesceciac 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
Me, SO RODEE 6.54.0 esis wine Ae 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry...... Zz 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... .. 
Re a PIMED 30.0, oynsax acini eae os 
Ry 5s 15, Rn bss a ssidoucs oe esenie 4 


Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union <.2.:.....40- 6 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 2.50 
White MOtots <..:. ii... 5 
Willys-Overland .......... ae 
Woolworth, Fo OW o0.o0<s 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America.. 


Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... ws 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... $1t 
Amer. Superpower......... 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 1 
EO Cs d5s0sa;0,5.005 282 a ae 
Braziian Traction........: 1 
Central Pub. Service “A”.. 5r 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
SOR SOMOS 655.060.5038 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”....:... 1.20 
Ford of England.......... 0.37 
Goldman Sachs ........... om 
NAMEN SUIE oi 508 5.5, 20505.4-055 0:5 So vsiw ke 1.50 
Pape MO on enee a s0aee-s Z 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... wi 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors......... ae 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 3a 
Newmont Mining ......... ~ 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
WCE: 33 5.6 65s awh iaiaia Kae 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
aE oe 0.60 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 


Standard Oil of Indiana... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio....... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
Se. ae 2 


Transcont. Air Transport. . 


United Founders........... ag 
United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light.. 1 


(s) Partly estimated. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Price Range 
Long Term 


48- 19; 
50- 10; 
92- 31; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
gc. 14; 
244- 40; 
S2- 42; 


262- 70; 


96- 6, 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 

68- 31; 
293- 49; 
105- 21; 

a5=. is 
234- 51; 


540- 53; 
80- 6; 

225- 43; 
96. 9; 
73- 14; 


30- 2; 
82- 19 


58- 11; 
120- 7; 
91- 13; 
146- 32; 


287- 37; 


69- 18; 
24- 8; 


226- 4; 
209- 45; 


128- 28; 


42- 5; 
57- 14; 
65- 3: 
92- 45; 
236- 37; 
30- 8: 
301- 82; 
30- 5; 
Zi- 5; 
50- 10; 
40- 2; 
103- 30; 
180- 19; 
134- 43; 
190- 18: 
140- 27; 
36- 3; 
76- 6; 
62- 12; 
90- 7; 


wew 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


"24-30 
’27-30 
27-30 
*22-’30 
*22-30 
26-30 
25-30 
26-30 


; °22-’30 
; ’20-'30 
; °24-’30 


; 26-30 
; °26-'30 
 °22.’30* 
; °22.'30* 
; '29-'30 


; ’23-’30* 
; 724-30 
; ’24-'30 
; 729-30 


"29-30 


; 26-30 
; 729-30 
; 721-30 
; 722-30 
; °27-’30 
; ’22-’30* 
; °25-’30 
; °22-30 


20-30 


'22-30 
24-30 
"22" 
"27-’30 
22-30 
22-30 
25-30 
’26-’30* 


°25-’30 
26-30 
24-30 
’29-’30 
25-30 


*29-30 
°28-30 


°25-'30 
’28-'30* 
°26-'30* 
°25-'30 
'28-'30 
29.130 
'28-'30 
°28-'30* 
'22-'30 
'23-'30 
’28-'30 
°29-'30 
’29-'30 
'29-'30 
'25-'30 
°29-'30 
°22-'30 
’29-'30 
’29-'30 
29-30 
°29-'30 
'23-'30* 
’23-'30* 
°27-'30 
'25-'30* 
'24-'30* 
°28-'30 
°29-'30 
°27-'30 
’25-'30* 


FORBES 


21 - 12% 
17%- 7 

5414- 28% 
10914- 45 

6574- 14% 
20%4- 12% 
8834- 29% 
5134- 28% 
521%4- 28% 
21%- 43% 
26 - 9 


36%- 15 
5534- 203% 
59 - 19% 
44%- 1% 
18 - 3% 


7534- 24% 
265%- 1134 


205%- 98% 


387%- 12% 
31%- 10% 
6734- 28% 
3714- 19% 
50 - 20% 
773%- 20% 
1034- 3 


3634- 9 
20%- 5% 
15234- 62% 
26 - 5% 
203%- 434 


134 
723%4- 42% 
224 - 70 
12%- 3% 
971%4- 32% 
19%- 5 
23%4- 5% 
6%- 1% 
28%- 7 
195%- 2% 
12%- 2 
203%4- 5% 
101 - 60% 
61 - 14% 
29%4- 8% 
19%- 5% 
11%- 2% 
751%4- 38 
72 - 47% 
Mo= 2 
25%4- 8 
6%- 2% 
51 -~ 25% 
58%- 13% 
15%4- 6% 


15234- 86% 
8%- 3% 
10 - 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 
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U. S. Trade Again Turns Favorable 


But British Tariff and Gold Desertion Will 
Make Competition Keener from Abroad 


, ORE recently the foreign trade of 
the United States has shown at least 
some slight evidences of picking up. 

The outstanding feature of September was 
our emergence from the condition of an 
unfavorable merchandise balance which 
prevailed in the preceding month. To be 
sure the August excess of imports over 
exports had been really inconsequential— 
a matter of less than $2,000,000—but in 
some quarters an unduly somber interpre- 
tation had been placed upon it and the 
idea had gained currency that we might 
expect an unfavorable balance for some 
little time to come. 

That notion proved quite erroneous, be- 
ing upset by the “rebound” in the value 
of export shipments, which increased by 
$17,000,000 from August to September—a 
rise that was not matched by the $4,500,- 
000 growth in import business. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that 
there is almost invariably a substantial in- 
crease in exports at this time of the year, 
so the gain is largely of a seasonal char- 
acter. 

But, despite this consideration, it is 
eminently satisfactory to see a sharp re- 
versal of the depressing downward trend 
which had been under way since April. 


(y= sales to foreign countries in Sep- 
tember amount to about $181,000,000, 
while we purchased goods from abroad to 
the value of $171,000,000. When we look 
at the figures for the first three quarters 
of 1931, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year, we find that the value 
of American exports has fallen off more 
than a billion dollars, while our imports 
have declined by more than three-quarters 
of a billion. 

Viewing the gold movement for that 
same nine-month period, we discover that 
the United States has received from abroad 
nearly $80,000,000 more of the yellow metal 
than in the first three-quarters of 1930, 
while we have sent to other countries 
$71,000,000 Jess. 


A? this article is written, the principal 
current event which promises to have an 
influence on American foreign trade is the 
parliamentary election in Great Britain, in 
which, under the aegis of the National 
Government, the Conservatives have been 
swept back to power in an overwhelming 
landslide. Since the Conservative leaders 
are definitely committed to the policy of 
protection for British industries, it ap- 
pears reasonably certain that they will 
proceed in the near future to impose fairly 
substantial rates of duty on goods enter- 
ing the United Kingdom from abroad. It 
seems scarcely open to question that hence- 
forth our American manufacturers will 
find it a bit more difficult to match British 
prices and cultivate the British market. 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


I discussed here last month the probable 
effects on foreign trade of the drop in the 
exchange value of the pound sterling. Ger- 
man exporters, particularly in the textile 
line, are already feeling the pinch of ad- 
verse effects from that movement, and their 
plaint has been reported by the repre- 
sentatives of our Department of Commerce 
located in the Reich. It is significant be- 
cause the contentions which the Germans 
advance are just as applicable to a variety 
of American export interests concerned 
with trade in the British Isles. 


Sheen drop in British currency (the Ger- 
man textile men are saying) will (1) 
act as a virtual tariff on textile imports 
from Germany, (2) stimulate British com- 
petition in German domestic and foreign 
markets, and (3) depreciate the credits 
established by German textile firms in the 
United Kingdom. 

In view of the present sterling situation, 
German manufacturers are reported as 
fearing that not only may their sales to 
the United Kingdom be curtailed but the 
British will be able to underbid them in 
foreign markets, while the importation of 
British competitive goods into Germany 
may increase sharply. It goes without say- 
ing that other countries, such as our own, 
having extensive commercial dealings with 
Britain, are likely to be similarly affected. 


NE thing that strikes the observer 

right now as he studies the map of 
Europe from the viewpoint of foreign- 
trade prospects is the fact that the few 
countries which had long been resisting 
valiantly the inroads of the world-depres- 
sion are now feeling it to an increasing ex- 
tent. 

France affords an example of that. Word 
comes to us that the general index of 
French industrial production in August 
(the latest month for which figures are 
available) was only 121, as compared with 
140 in August, 1930, and 133 in January 
of the present year. Unemployment in 
the Republic is admittedly increasing; on 
the 10th of October the registered unem- 


-ployed in France numbered 41,000, but it 


is estimated that the actual number of job- 
less is three times greater than that. 

The foreign-trade figures of France con- 
tinue to be unsatisfactory; during the first 
nine months of the current year they show- 
ed a larger adverse balance than during 
the corresponding period of 1930, the im- 
port surplus amounting to 9,680,000,000 
francs as compared with 6,546,000,000 dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1930 and 9,- 
514,000,000 for the entire year 1930. 


OR a considerable time the Scandina- 
vian countries—notably Sweden—form- 
ed one of the spots on the map that might 
be called relatively bright. But it seems 


clear to-day that the economic position of 
Sweden (whose normally progressive, 
business-like characteristics arouse the en- 
thusiasm of every visitor) has been under- 
going a gradual, steady deterioration. 

Diminishing demand has hit the princi- 
pal Swedish export industries, such as 
lumber, wood pulp, and iron and steel. 
There is a feeling in Sweden now that may 
justly be termed gloom. Crops in many 
parts of the country have been small and 
poor. Dairy products and bacon are bring- 
ing very low prices. Financial conditions 
have been unsettled by the recent abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in England and 
the three Scandinavian countries. There 
is a strong: selling pressure on Swedish 
international securities, and the value of 
purely domestic securities has declined as 
a result 

One serious factor is that, viewed in re- 
lation to its population and resources, 
Sweden is a very heavy creditor of Ger- 
many, and the uneasiness felt as to the 
final outcome of the German situation is 
a depressive element. But on the cheery 
side of the Swedish picture one discerns 
the sound position of the Government fi- 
nances, the comparatively large Swedish 
investments abroad that are bringing profits 
to the country, and the wide diversifica- 
tion of industries. 

In other words, there is good reason to 
believe that Sweden to-day is in a posi- 
tion to withstand a great deal of strain 
far better than most European countries, 
though of course she is dependent upon 
a general return of confidence in Europe 
as a whole. 

That general return of confidence, hope- 
fulness, and resolute vigor is the event to 
which American foreign traders, also, are 
looking forward, and the dominant feeling 
seems to be that our country is playing a 
worthy part in the concerted movements 
toward that end. 


About Important People 
ATRICK H. JOYCE, who has been 
acting president since July, was elec- 

ted president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad. Charles A. McCulloch was 
elected a director. Arthur W. Cutten, a 
director, was elected a member of the 
executive committee. 

W. N. Clark was elected president of 
Southern Colorado Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company system. E. F. Stone was 
elected vice-president in charge of sales; 
M. G. Lord, vice-president in charge of 
operation; and W. J. Benning, vice- 
president and treasurer. 

Harry L. Hilyard has been appointed 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
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Companies That Should Gain 


FORBES for 


From 


a Commodity Rise 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





ECENT strength 
in America’s 
principal agri- 


cultural commodities 
has provided about all 
the cheer financial mar- 
kets have derived from 
many interesting devel- 
opments in all corners 
of the globe in the last 
few weeks. Persistent 
demand for wheat and 
cotton, as well as a sud- 
den recovery in foreign 
purchases of copper, has 
contrasted with unset- 
tlement in securities. 


. General Foods 
Loose- Wiles 


Kresge (S. S 





Allied Chemical 


Sears, Roebuck 


Stocks Affected by a Commodity Rise 


(*) Not including stock dividends. 
(**) Including regular extras of 40c a year. 


would be raised against 
raw materials, however, 
should help domestic 
commodities markets, 


Approx - m rsa = 
Price iv. ‘ Yield Outstanding Earn. SSUMING the 1 
cree 80  $6,00* 7.5% 2,401,329 $9.77 penguin 5 
ere oe 35 3.00 8.9 5,355,914 3.63 ity prices has been re- 
SEE Ee eee 37 3.00** 8.0 548,303 3.99 versed for the time be- 
ee ck ug enelomae 22 1.60 7.0 5,517,930 1.90 ing at least, the outlook 
apne ce 40 2.50 62 4,993,501 3.01 for several groups of 


securities has __ bright- 
ened. Any recovery in 
the purchasing power 
of agriculture will have 
a beneficial influence on 





Whether or not the 
firmer tone in grain and cotton will be 
sustained and contribute to stability in 
other commodities remains for the future 
to determine, but several factors have 
tended lately to give these staples a 
stronger technical position. Freed from 
artificial restraints imposed by Govern- 
ment sponsored operations, grain markets 
have begun to find their natural level under 
the dictates of the well known law of 
supply and demand. In the meantime agi- 
tation for legal restrictions on cotton pro- 
duction has subsided and efforts have been 
directed toward stimulation of consumption. 


i ieee result has been that trade buying 
has developed more confidently, dis- 
tress selling has ceased and demand has 
enlarged at a more rapid rate than supply. 
Quotations on futures, accordingly, have 
recovered losses sustained in the last three 
months. With an upward trend in prog- 
ress, consumers have taken steps to cover 
requirements for the next few months as 
advantageously as pos- 
sible and a semblance 


better in security prices in coming months. 


NDICATIONS of a sustained recov- 
ery from the current depression have 
so often aroused false hopes that the finan- 
cial community finds it difficult to disre- 
gard the dismal forebodings of disciples of 
despair who naturally stress the dishearten- 
ing quarterly earnings statement of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
whittling of railroad dividends to the van- 
ishing point, the slow progress in reviving 
confidence in the country’s banking and 
other unfavorable factors. 

Even the astonishing victory of the Con- 
servative Party and the Coalition Govern- 
ment over the shattered Socialist-Labor 
organization in England—a distinct rebuke 
to European radicalism—evoked only dis- 
may from defeatists here, who professed 


to fear disastrous results for American ex- - 


porters as soon as the Nationalists pushed 
through their program for protective tar- 
iffs. Indications that no further barriers 


many branches of in- 
dustry and merchandis- 
ing throughout the country. 
Manufacturers and distributors of raw 
materials who normally carry reasonably 
large inventories may be expected to gain 
from an advance in prices, while concerns 
which sell to agricultural communities will 
stand a better chance of enlarging their 
sales if farmers have more money to spend. 
Higher commodity prices will eventually 
strengthen the position of manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery and supplies. 
Among the companies whose shares are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
that will likely be influeiced in one way 
or another by an improvement in basic 
commodities are: Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, Sears, Roepuck & Co., Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., General Foods Corpora- 
tion, and the S. S. Kresge Company. 
There is a divergence of opinion on the 
outlook for fertilizer producers. The mar- 
ket for this commodity is influenced chieflv 
by the trend in cotton prices, inasmuch as 
about two-thirds of the fertilizer manufac- 
tured in this country is 
used in the South, and 





of normalcy has re- 400 
turned. 

Restoration of stabil- 350 
ity in commodities 


means a great deal for 
securities markets, if 
experiences of past de- 
pressions are to be 
trusted as an index of 
the probable course of 
events in the current 
business cycle. Strength 
in grain and _ cotton 
should hearten investors 
who would like to see 100 
a definite turn for the 
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of this a large part is 
taken for cotton cultiva- 
tion. Many observers 
contend that the move- 
ment toward cost reduc- 
tion will stimulate the 
demand for fertilizer to 
increase the yield per 
acre, while others hold 
that low prices of cot- 
ton will more likely re- 
sult in curtailment of 
fertilizer purchases 
even at the sacrifice of 


yield to save money for 
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HE Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 

tion, probably the largest enterprise 
of its kind in the world, is not dependent 
upon the fertilizer trade alone, although it 
has expanded in this field in late years by 
establishment of a large atmospheric nitro- 
gen plant in Virginia. Nitrogen is a fun- 
damental constituent of fertilizer com- 
pounds. The company is solidly intrenched 
in the general chemical field and its prod- 
ucts include various chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, as well as alkali products, road 


building materials, paints and many other - 


kinds of manufactures. 

The company’s capitalization consists of 
392,849 shares of 7 per cent. preferred and 
2,401,329 shares of common stock. There 
is no funded debt. Earnings have been ad- 
versely affected by the slackening in indus- 
try, but profits held up remarkably well 
last year, net income amounting to $25,104,- 
000, compared with the high record of $26,- 
962,000 established in 1929. This was equal 
to $9.77 a common share in 1930, against 
$12.60 in the preceding year. 


ANUFACTURERS of food products, 

such as the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
using large quantities of grain, ordinarily 
are little affected by minor fluctuations in 
the price of raw materials, for purchases of 
future requirements usually are “hedged” 
in futures markets. Long-term movements 
in raw materials exert a greater influence, 
however, declines often permitting larger 
profits unless the savings are passed along 
to consumers, 


A small funded debt, including obliga- 
tions of subsidiaries, precedes capitaliza- 
tion consisting of 38,743 shares of 7 per 
cent. preferred stock of $100 par value and 
548,303 shares of common of $25 par 
value. Net income declined last year to 
$2,457,000, or $3.99 a share, on the com- 
mon stock, from $2,715,000, or $4.07 a 
share in 1929. Dividends are being paid 
at the annual rate of $2.60 a share, while 
for more than a year an extra dividend 
of 10 cents a share quarterly has been paid, 
a total of $3 a year. 


IKE other manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts, the General Foods Corporation 

ordinarily assumes no risks in price fluc- 
tuations on raw materials purchased for 
future delivery in filling its requirements. 
Low costs of grains used in the manufac- 
ture of cereal products marketed in pack- 
ages of uniform size at relatively stable 
prices contribute to larger earnings under 
normal conditions, however, and General 
Foods is one of the country’s prominent 
manufacturers of packaged cereals. 

Besides these, many other food products 
are handled, including coffee, chocolate, co- 
coa, mayonnaise, baking powder, jams, cake 
flour, tapioca, etc. Although the company 
has announced no change in its policy of 
contracting for future requirements, it is 
interesting to note that some concerns have 
provided for their supplies of raw materials 
for a year or more ahead at current prices, 
seemingly below the cost of production. 

Such action would give these producers 
a distinct advantage over competitors pro- 
vided prices of raw materials advance in 
the future as they have declined in the last 
two years. 

General Foods Corporation has a capi- 
talization of 5,355,914 shares of common 


stock of no par value. There is no funded 


debt. The company formerly was known 
as the Postum Co., Inc. Sales fell off last 
year to $117,400,000 from $128,000,000 in 
1929, while net income declined to $19,086,- 
000 from $19,422,000 in the preceding year, 
or on a share basis to $3.63 from $3.68 in 
1929, In the first half of this year net 
income fell to $10,167,000, or $1.93 a share, 
from $10,629,000, or $2.01 a share, in the 
first half of last year. Dividends are being 
paid at the annual rate of $3 a share. 


7 recovery of about 25 per cent. in 
grain prices in the last few weeks is 
reported to have brought considerable 
cheer to agricultural sections of the Middle 
West, a region in which Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., regarded as the country’s leading mail 
order house, is dependent for a large share 
of its catalog trade. Besides its mail order 
business, the company operates numerous 
retail stores in important trade territories 
as well as branch distributing stations. 
About a tenth of the products handled are 
manufactured in the company’s own fac- 
tories. 


Capital stock is outstanding to the 
amount of 4,933,501 shares of no par value. 
There is no funded debt. 


A decline of about 12 per cent. in sales 
last year to $390,000,000 contributed to a 
shrinkage in profits to $14,309,000, or $3.01 
a share, for the record established in 1929 
of $30,057,000, or $6.35 a share. For the 
first half of this year, that is, from Janu- 
ary 2 to July 16, net income before taxes 
rose to $6,008,000, equal to $1.21 a share, 
from $5,617,000, or $1.24 a share on a 
smaller number of shares outstanding in 
the corresponding period of 1930. Divi- 
dends are being paid at the annual rate 
of $2.50 a share. 


OWER costs of raw materials have 

helped chain store merchandisers in 
at least one respect even if such declines 
have lowered inventory values and added 
to the problems of chain store manage- 
ments. Price drops have permitted stores 
selling at fixed prices to enlarge the vari- 
ety of articles handled. Moreover, the ten- 


‘dency of the public at such times as this 


to “shop down,” that is, to make their dol- 
lars go farther by taking cheaper mer- 
chandise, has increased potential sales vol- 
ume of variety chains in the low-price 
field. 


The S. S. Kresge Company «is regarded 
as second only to Woolworth in the low- 
priced retail chain field. It operates about 
700 stores, of which thirty-seven are in 
Canada. Prices range from 5 to 25 cents, 


_except in some units, where the top is $1. 


Funded debt, including mortgages and 
land contracts, amounts to slightly less 
than $30,000,000. Capitalization consists 
of 20,000 shares of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock of $100 par value and 5,517,930 
shares of common of $10 par value. 


Sales last year were about 4 per cent. 
under those of 1929 and net income fell to 
$10,621,000, equal to $1.90 a share, from 
$14,952,000, or $2.68 a share in 1929. Sales 
in the first nine months of this year of 
slightly less than $100,000,000 were only 
about 1 per cent. below those of the first 
three quarters of 1930. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $1.60 a share. 
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Does This Record of 
Profits Interest You? 


If it does, sign the coupon below for 
one month’s service FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

The Neill-Tyson Wire Trading Service 
is making money for others — why not 
you? Our recommendations cover the 
short term, or intermediate swing of 
prices. No attempt is made to “scalp” 
from day to day. 

Our telegrams contain definite advices 
for either the long or short side. Not 
more than three commitments are out- 
standing at any one time, and for clients 
whose trading capital is limited we make 
only one recommendation at a time in 
low-priced issues. 

Because of our special plan for the 
limitation of losses, there are times when 
no r dations are outstanding. 


Try Us for One Month—FREE! 


We do not ask you to judge us on 
promises or even past performances. 
Try us out, for one month, without 
charge, on the Limited Introductory 
Offer described below. 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc. 


Investment and Trading Counsel 


366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
ONE MONTH’S SERVICE FREE! 


ap a ae eee ew OO ee oe ee ae ee ee 
NEILL-TYSON, INC., 
366 Madison Ave., N. Y. City S$-11-15 


Please enter my subscription to your Tele- 
graphic Trading Service for three months for 
$56. Under your Special Introductory Offer, I 
am to receive the first month’s service free of 
charge and at the end of the first month I may 
cancel this subscription. You are to bill me at 
the end of the month for $50, if I do not cancel 
this subscription, which is the total fee for your 
wire advices for the three months’ period. I 
understand that telegrams will be sent “collect’’. 


CD OB onc cicscsee cscs jee cadda sane eunee 








Telegraphic address 
aie me DON iio io. osb sb io cb sca ceecdssnssdecs 
Se Ri catacnbaaesansasonueaeeeerenanon tel 


Designate choice of service: 
(1 Western Union CJ Postal Telegraph 
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FORBES for 


Digest of Corporation News 


ALUMINUM Co. oF AMERICA—Good 
financial returns reported obtained from 
development of semi-chemical products 
based on bauxite, the aluminous ore. 
Some of the articles are new to com- 
merce; others have already developed con- 
siderable markets and further possibilities 
are good. Aluminum is being accepted 
for new uses, in many cases serving the 
need, due to depression, of the most eco- 
nomical material available. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL Corp. 
—New York Stock Exchange notified of 
proposed reduction in company’s capital, 
represented by issued common stock of 
$3,894,950 from $8,769,697 and change in 
authorized common stock from 750,000 
shares of no par value into same number 
of shares of $10 par value. 


AMERICAN’ ReEpuBLics Corp.—Stock- 
holders rejected a proposal to give direc- 
tors authority to negotiate for sale of 
corporate assets. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co.—Pay- 
ment of dividends on common stock re- 
sumed with declaration of 25 cents a 
share payable Dec. 1 to holders of record 
Nov. 20, 1931. Last payment on common 
was 50 cents a share on Feb. 1, 1931. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 
way Co.—Distributed orders for 43,000 
tons of rail for 1932 delivery as follows: 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 32,000 tons, 
Illinois Steel Co., subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., 5,500 tons, and Inland 
Steel Co., 5,500 tons. 


BorpEN Co.—Reduced retail milk prices 
one cent a quart, effective Nov. 2, 1931. 
Bulk price not changed. 


CENTRAL RaiLroap Co. or NEW JERSEY 
—Dividend usually paid on Nov. 15 omit- 
ted. Company called attention to fact that 
$8 a share had been distributed during 
current year, three regular quarterlies of 
$2 a share each in February, May and 
August and an extra of $2 a share on 
Jan. 15, 1931. 


CoMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CorP.— 
Dividend of 15 cents a share on common 
for 6 months ending Mar. 1, 1932, payable 
that date to holders of record Feb. 5, 
1932, announced. In two preceding quar- 
ters distributions of 10 cents a share were 
made on common. 


Detroir ArrcRAFT Corp.—Federal Court 
appointed Detroit Trust Co., and Peter R. 
Beasley co-receivers for company on peti- 
tion of certain stockholders and creditors. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Creditors’ com- 
mittee headed by M. T. Simpson of Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., formed to arrange 
further credit for company with a view 
to reorganization. H. A. Alger, general 
manager of Durant, resigned. 


Evectric Power & Licut Corp.—Has 
arranged to raise by Dec. 4, 1931, in ex- 
cess of $21,000,000 through the sale of 
approximately 1,440,400 additional com- 
mon shares at $15 a share. New stock 
will be offered for subscription ratably 
to holders of common stock and option 
warrants of record Nov. 10, 1931, at the 
rate of 13/23rds of a new common share 
(a) for each one share of common, in- 
cluding whole shares of common covered 
by any outstanding preferred stock allot- 
ment certificate if no default existed 
thereunder on Nov. 10, 1931, and (b) for 
each option warrant. Rights expire Dec. 4. 


Forp Moror Co.—Has returned to a $6 
a day minimum from $7 rate, but state- 
ment declares that company “has not 
changed its standard wage rates nor 
abandoned its basic wage principles.” 


GENERAL Motors Corp.—Two railroads 
with headquarters in Chicago reported 
negotiating for four Fokker F-32 planes 
equipped with 16 sleeping compartments 
each for use in overnight Chicago-Los 
Angeles air service. 


JorpAN Motor Car Co., Inc.—Common 
Pleas Court of Cuyahoga County ordered 
all persons having claims against com- 
pany on May 8, 1931, to file proof of 
such claims with receivers on or before 
Noy. 21, 1931. 


KrESGE DEPARTMENT STorES, INC.— 
Stockholders accepted proposed offer to 
purchase the 50 per cent. interest of com- 
pany in Kresge Department Store Corp., 
operating a department store in Newark. 
Mr. Kresge already owned the other 50 
per cent. interest. 


LocKHEED ArrcrAFT Co.—P. R. Beasley 
and Title Insurance and Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles appointed receivers in equity for 
company. Action followed filing of a peti- 
tion by Detroit Trust Co. and Mr. Beasley 
as receivers for Detroit Aircraft Corp., 
parent concern. 


LoriLLarD Co.—Production of Old Gold 
cigarettes in a new pack containing 12 
cigarettes, to retail at 10 cents per pack- 
age announced. New pack to be identical 
with standard package containing 20 cig- 
arettes and retailing for 14 cents, except 
for size. 


NATIONAL Raprator Corp.—Reorgani- 
zation committee reported that deposits of 
debentures had reached 93 per cent. and 
still were coming in. 


Penick & Forp, Lrp, INc.—Extra 
dividend of 50 cents a share and regular 
quarterly of 25 cents a share on common, 
payable Dec. 14 to holders of record Nov. 
30, 1931, was announced. 


PENNSYLVANIA RatLroaD Co.—Quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
Nov. 30 to holders of record Nov. 2, 1931 
announced. 


Rapio-KEITH-ORPHEUM Corp.—An- 
nouncement made of completion of a 
working agreement whereby studio facil- 
ities of RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc., and 
RKO-Pathe, Inc., be merged and various 
production assets be available for their 
mutual advantage. 


SAvacE ArMs Corp.—Payment of com- 
mon, dividend omitted; last payment on 
common was 25 cents a share on Sept. 1, 
1931, previous to which rate was 50 cents 
quarterly. 


STANDARD Ort Co. oF KANsSAs—Will 
spend about $250,000 for refinery expan- 
sion and new equipment to be used in 
manufacture of a new high grade of 
gasoline, to be manufactured for Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, which is offering a 
new grade of gasoline. 


STANDARD OL Co. or NEw Jersey— 
Article in house organ reported progress 
in preparation for a possible merger with 
Standard Oil Co. of California; it said 
that after merger meetings of August, 
representatives of the two companies “be- 
gan setting up inventories of present val- 
ues worked out on a common basis, and 
much other detail work necessary before 
terms can be discussed further was under- 
taken.” 


Texas GutrF SuLpHUR Co.—Purchased 
sulphur rights on leased acreage in Jef- 
ferson County, Tex., formerly owned by 
Gulf Production Co., subsidiary of Gulf 
Oil Corp. Company moved two drilling 
rigs to new location and will drill a num- 
ber of test wells. 


TrI-CoNTINENTAL Corp. — Increasing 
surplus by changing 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock with a par value of $100 
into $6 cumulative preferred stock with- 
out par value, and by reducing stated 
capital represented by preferred stock to 
$25 a share and by common stock from 
$2.50 to $1 a share, approved. 


Unitep Licut & Power Co.—New York 
Stock Exchange has received notice from 
New York Trust Co., trustee for com- 
pany’s 61% per cent. gold debentures, series 
of 1924, due May 1, 1974, that there had 
been submitted to it for examination cer- 
tain debentures of the $500 denomination 
which they advise were spurious. 


Unirep States Lines, Inc.—United 
States Shipping Board and United States 
Lines Co. of Nevada, a new company, 
signed a contract providing for reorganiza- 
tion of United States Lines, Inc. New 
concern was organized by Chapman-Dol- 
lar-Dawson group and International Mer- 
cantile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship in- 
terests. Under terms of the contract, 


Shipping Board would get about $3,170,000 
for its mortgages held against the line. In 
addition new ‘company would have to put 
up $3,500,000 cash, about $2,500,000 of 
which represented payments on the two 
30,000-ton liners being built at Camden. 
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NOVEMBER 15, 19381 


Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business 
and Industry in Action 


USINESS TAKES TO AIR.—How 
B the airplane is becoming more and 
more an integral part of business profit- 
making is strikingly shown by the fact 
that all of the following incidents took 
place within the month just past: 

In Danville, Virginia, a bank failed. 
As a precautionary measure, B. V. 
Booth, president of another local bank, 
The First National, sent to Richmond 
for a million dollars in currency. This 
was brought to Danville in an airplane, 
contained in five sacks weighing 500 
pounds, by a Federal Reserve Bank rep- 
resentative. (“Local conditions have 
again resumed their normal shape,” 
President Booth is now able to respond 
to ForBeEs’ inquiry.) 

F. A. Merrick, president of Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany sent notice to all departments of 
the company that the sending of dupli- 
cates of air mail letters by regular mail 
is to be discontinued, because present 
safety of air mail makes confirming let- 
ters a waste of time, stationery, and 
postage. Westinghouse sends out more 
than one thousand pieces of air mail 
every month. 


A NEW YORK clothing manufacturer, 
Morris W. Haft and Brothers, Inc., 
(there are six Hafts in the business) 
wanted to save time on California busi- 
ness. A sample suit left New York by 
air express on Saturday, reached San 
Francisco Monday noon. Orders, com- 
ing back by air mail, reached the New 
York office Wednesday. 

Air express service to and from New 
York and Peru and Chile was inaug- 
urated. 

Robert Wood Johnson, General Man- 
ager of Johnson and Johnson, surgical 
dressing manufacturers, started out for 
a business tour of 16 cities in what is 
believed to be the first autogiro used for 
executive time-saving. Mr. Johnson’s 
schedule called for visiting sixteen cities, 
from New Jersey to Oklahoma, in a 
little over two weeks, spending twelve 
hours in each city, with no night trav- 
eling. 

Just missing October by a few days 
was the first air express shipment to New 
York of fresh California figs, from J. W. 
Beasley, Jr., and Company, of Los Ange- 
les, to J. Vrydaghs and Company. Time 
elapsed, 24 hours. The fresh figs are a 
delicacy for clubs and hotels. 


66¢. OTTON’S GREATEST YEAR.”— 
; Scene: an auditorium in New 
York’s Biltmore Hotel. 

_ In the audience, cotton manufacturers 
trom South and North. About the walls 
of the room, exhibits of many hundreds 
ot cotton products: brilliant colored pa- 
jamas that at first glance would have 
been thought silk, bath towels designed 
by style experts, cotton stationery 
(Forbes, April 1, 1931, page 43), cotton 
used in road construction (July 1, page 
15.) Above the exhibits, cotton-fabric 


banners proclaiming “1932: Cotton’s 
Greatest Year.” 

On the platform, a gray haired, vigor- 
ous looking Kentuckian tells of his pleas- 
ure in having been head of this Cotton 
Textile Institute in its earliest years. He 
is Walker D. Hines, retiring Chairman, 
and post-wartime Director General of 
Railroads. By impromptu vote, the 
members present him with the institute’s 


first honorary membership. 


HE microphone is placed in front of 

another speaker, youthful but gray- 

ing. He is George A. Sloan, Tennessean, 

active President of the Institute. His 

talk, a comprehensive report of progress 

in the battle for profitable management 
in the textile industry. 

“Reduction in stocks—amazing reduc- 
tion—is occurring to a far more striking 
degree in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry than in any other of the major 
industries for which records are avail- 
able,” said Mr. Sloan. 

“On August 31, lumber stocks were up 
4 per cent. from a year earlier, paper 
and printing stocks up 16 per cent., 
chemicals and oils 2 per cent. Stone, 
glass and clay; leather; iron and steel; 
automobile tires, showed stock reduc- 
tions. But tires, with 16 per cent. re- 
duction, had the only stock improvement 
of more than 10 per cent. . . . Cotton 
goods inventories had been cut 40 per 
cent. Against a three-year average cot- 
ton’s showing was even better.” 


HE unprecedented reduction in cot- 
ton goods stocks can be ascribed to 
the moderate schedules of production 
which most of the mills have consistently 
followed,* Mr. Sloan believes. See July 
1 Forses, page 13, for the methods used 
by the Institute in helping its members 
to work out sound schedule policies. 
Another point brought out in the 
presidential report: night employment of 
women and minors has been discon- 
tinued in approximately 84 per cent. of 
the cotton mills of the United States. 


66 ESPONSIBILITY.”—In Wiscon- 

sin, once a great lumbering state. 
there are still many communities in 
which lumbering is the only industry. 
Both seasonal and cyclical unemploy- 
ment constitute a serious problem. 

For a month now, Wisconsin lumber 
manufacturers have been operating un- 
der an agreement that recognizes the 
giving of steady employment as “among 
the first responsibilities” of the industry, 
and provides for the prevention of com- 
plete shutdowns by fractional-capacity 
operation. 


*(At a time when, in this industry, over- 
production is still a temptation.) 


Readers may feel free to write to 
the editor of Profitable Management, 
in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about experiences in modern 
management, 
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STRANDED 


without a cent 
ona strange coty 





but this FREE 


CREDIT COIN 
secured money 
at once 


SHow1nc his United Credit Coin 
to the cashier of the local United 
Hotel... the stranded stranger be- 
came a friend immediately. This 
coin established the traveler’s 
identity, and enabled him to cash 
his checks. No one who travels 
should be without this extra con- 
venience and protection. 


Experienced travelers say this free 
Credit Coin saves from 5 to 20 
minutes, every time they visit one 
of the 25 important United Hotel 
cities. No one else can use your 
coin. Both its number and your 
signature are registered . . . giving 
you positive protection. It’s easy 
to carry this coin, as it fits on any 
key ring or watch chain. 


... Won't you take advan- 
tage of this convenience, 
free if you mail coupon 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
1418 United Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Kindly send me complete details 
and a blank for your Credit Coin. 





Name 


Address 


PO COOOSESESOSHSSOESEOEOOSEESESOSOSSEESESEEEEEEEES 











UNITED HOTELS 
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Be thankful this 


Thanksgiving 


Spenp the holiday at the seashore. At 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall . . . where 
there’s a year-round array of things to 
be thankful for. Sea and sun and salt 
air . .. and every consideration for 
your comfort that thoughtfulness can 
provide. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is hospitable, 
friendly, informal ...a happy choice 
for a Thanksgiving visit. Come for the 
day or stay the week-end. Walk the 
boards and enjoy the tonic sea breezes. 
Ride on the beach, play squash, golf, 
lie in the sun. Achieve an appetite that 
will make you doubly appreciative of 
the bountiful Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Fall and winter rates are in effect 
« « « just one more thing for which to 
give thanks. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


AT LAN TIC 


Leeds 


and Lippincott 


civTtyY 


Company 





Dividends 


Dividends 








AMERICAN RADIATOR 








& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

® COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the eleventh quarterly 
dividend, has been declared payable Decem- 
ber 1, 1931, to stockholders of record at close 
of business November 16, 1931. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the eleventh quarterly 

, dividend, has been declared payable Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 11, 1931. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 














How Many of 
Your Executives 


Read FORBES? 




















| The 
North American 
Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


No. 111 on Common Stock of 24% 
in Common Stock (at the rate of 1 /40th 
of one share for each share held); and 


No. 42 on Preferred Stock of 14% 
in cash (at the rate of 75 cents per share) 


| Will be paid on January 2, 1932 to 
| respective stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 5, 1931. 





Robert Sealy, Treasurer 

















San Francisco, California 
November 3rd, 1931 : 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend No. 23 of 62% cents per share was 
declared on the outstanding stock of this cor- 
poration payable on December 15th, 1931 to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
— York at the close of business on November 
16th, 1931. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Pastures Not So Green 

The local church was making a drive 
for funds, and two colored sisters were 
bearing down on Uncle Rastus. 

“I can’t give nothin’,” exclaimed the old 
negro, “I owes nearly everybody in this 
here town already.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, “don’t 
you think you owes de Lawd somethin’ 
too?” 

“TI do, sister, indeed,” said the old man. 
“but He ain’t pushin’ me like my other 
creditors is.’_—$5 prize to Loren S. 
Rhoades, Norwood, Ohio. 


Steno-Bigamy 
Woman Caller—Is the manager in? 
Office Boy—No, he has gone out to 
lunch with his wife. 
Woman Caller—I see. When he gets 
back with his stenographer, tell him his 
wife called.—Clipped. 


No Epochs Today 
Inventor (to Capitalist): “This, sir, is 
an epoch-making machine.” 
Capitalist: “Is it? Then let me see it 
make an epoch.”—The Cackler. 


So She Went to the Drug Store 

Young Lady Motorist: “It’s snowing 
and sleeting and I’d like to buy some chains 
for my tires.” 

“I’m sorry—we keep only groceries.” 

“How annoying! I understood this was 
a chain store.’—Bruce Every Month. 


Practice Makes Perfect 

A factory hand, who had accidentally 
lost a finger through careless handling of 
a machine, was approached by the foreman. 

“How did it happen?” inquired the fore- 
man. 

“Well, boss, I’ll show you,” said the 
unlucky one. “You see, I had just started 
the machinery and was putting my hand in 
like this, to—Gosh; there goes another 
one !”—Exchange. 





Dividends 

















AMERICAN WATER WorKS 
\ax0SLECTRIC (OMP: 


— INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share on the $6 Series, First Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1931, has 
been declared payable January 2, 1932, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 11, 1931. 
W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 
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